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CHAPTER IV. 

“Bur he had not the decency to marry her even with an arti- 
ficial parson, I presume, though he published the name of a real 
one?” said I interrogatively. 

“In the present stage of the story, sir,” replied the doctor, 
quafling and refilling, ** you have no right to presume any such 
thing. You would spoil any novel in the world that could be 
spoiled, which are, however, probably very few. I believe I inti- 
mated just now, that Colonel Walton did not marry Miss St. Vin- 
cent. J will now correct as much of that inadvertency as I think 
objectionable, by informing you that Colonel Walton did marry 
Miss St. Vincent, sir. But suffer me to proceed. Within the 
year, there was born unto him a son, the boy whose horrible death, 
and still unburied bones, you suppose to be the cause of his mother's 
insanity. The night of his birth was glittering with stars, and I 
saw his father on the lawn determining their positions with instru- 
I was not then aware that he was addicted to the occult 
Congratu- 


ments. 
science, and had heard nothing of his own horoscope. 
lating him on the happy acquisition of the evening, I asked him if 
he thought of making any new arrangements of the celestial bodies 
to commemorate the event, or whether he was merely communi- 
cating the intelligence to the universe. He replied, with unusual 
coldness and reserve, which I attributed to the mental abstraction of 
the moment, that he was ‘ only Drydenizing a little,’ and that he 
was seeking rather than conveying information. I ironically wished 
him success and passed on. But his allusion to Dryden's remark- 
able calculation of the nativity of his son, led me to reflect less 
superciliously upon the subject, and I spent the midnight hour in 
glancing over the pages of Lilly, Sibley, and other spurious pro- 
fessors of the science, whose collected treatises I happened to 
have in my library, and who are erroneously considered its authentic 
expositors. Well, sir, things passed on very smoothly for another 
year, when Mrs. St. Vincent one day sent a message that she 
wished to see me on a matter of great importance. I found her in 
an agony of mind that made me tremble for her reason, and indeed 
for her life. She died, sir, within the weck! pledging me to se- 
cresy—she told me she had discovered not only that her daughter 
was not married to Colonel Walton, ut that he was legally mar- 
ried to another lady, who was still living. She had received a letter 
from that lady, informing her of the fect, and had that morning seen 
Walton himself, who did not deny the allegation, and who had of- 
fered no other extenuation than the impossibility of controlling the 
affections. He had earnestly implored her, however, to conceal 
the marriage from her daughter, to whom he had pleaded his inera- 
dicable objections to the marriage contract in the abstract, as the 
sole reason for the non-performance of his promise, and to whom he 
had portrayed the superiority of « riciprocal violation as a bond of 
affection and a permanent foundation of happiness. He added, 
that the munificent income which he had allowed his wife-in-law, 
depended upon her concealing her relationship to him from his wife 
in philosophy. Indeed her letter to Mrs. St. Vincent was written 
under the impression that her annuity had latterly been withheld in 
consequence of the disclosure of the secret through some other 
channel ; and, exonerating herself from the imputation of having 
violated her part of the covenant, she requested the mediation of 
her ** dearest aunt” to secure the fulfilment of that which devolved 
upon her husband. It appeared from the very dispassionate and 
business-like details of this letter, that Walton had been privately 
wedded to the orphan daughter of the late Captain St. Vincent, by 
the Rev. Dr. Jones, of Bath, just two months before he eloped and 
proclaimed his marriage with her cousin ; so that the reserved an- 
nouncement of the reality served as a cover and passport to the 
deception.” 

“ And was this a prospective device ?” 

** Undoubtedly. The courtship was matured in a fortnight, and 
the mutual agreement to separation in sti!l less time. Miss Ma- 
tilda St. Vincent, an experienced old maid, repeatedly * crossed in 
love,’ considered the sum and substance of matrimony embodied in 
the latter moiety of the word; and, in accepting a handsome an- 
nuity upon the condition that she kept her nuptial dignity in obli- 
vion, she made but a slight sacrifice of feeling, and maintained her 
accustomed sway, as a fashionable, card-playing coquette, unre- 
stricted and unimpaired. On reading the publication of her mar- 
riage in the newspapers, her first emotion was alarm for the stability 
of the financial arrangement; but the morning which enlivened the 
coteries of Tunbridge-Wells with the news of this event, brought 
a chariot and six, and -postilions bedecked with bride-favours ; and 
after the first shock of horrour at receiving a note from her young 
cousin, enclosing a card of invitation to her drawing-room, the real 


brow. Gratified with this additional seal to the bond of secresy.” 
“ But did Martha St. Vincent consent to become even a passive 
instrument in so incredibly revolting a scheme?” 
“My dear boy, the mere suspicion of that marriage would have 
killed her, as its detection did her mother—to this hour she has 


known, and her dying parent’s last piteous prayer was that it might 
be concealed from her for ever. Astonished, as I now know she 
was, at the audacity of Walton in publishing the name of a well- 
known clergyman as the functionary and witness of a ceremony 
which never occurred ; yet she never dreamed of the consummate 
artifice by which even he was deceived, but supposed he had been 
induced to give a tacit sanction to the imposition. She lived, how- 
ever, in perpetual fear of an exposure from Dr. Jones, and her ap- 
prehension was eventually realized. Secure as Walton felt, after 
the public acknowledgment of the ostensible bride by the true 
one, he had made no provision against the accidental identification 
of the latter. Accordingly, at the Wells, during the very next 
season, in the magnificent, the rouged, the extravagantly attired 
Miss St. Vincent, Dr. Jones recognised the lady whom he had 
united to the distinguished Colonel Walton. The recognition, 
however, was not reciprocated, for the lady assured him, with the 
liveliest self-possession and vivacity in the world,that she felt flattered 
at his having mistaken her for her beautiful cousin. Everywhere, 
and by every one, was his amusing mistake corrected with equal 
confidence. Provoked at this inveterate delusion, and suspecting 
an audacious case of compromised bigamy, the doctor made no 
secret of the discrepancy of dates, until, at length, the affair be- 
came a topic of frequent disquisition, and reached the ear of Walton 
through one of his intimate friends. Thus apprised of his dilemma, 
and dreading its worst results, he privately made proposals for an 
amicable though absolute divorce. His wife being extortionate in 
her demands, he affected indifference to her concurrence; accused 
her of perfidy to her pecuniary contract, and withheld his stipulated 
payments, with the view of coercing her acquiescence. It was in 
this stage of the negotiation, that she wrote to Mrs. St. Vincent, 
requesting her agency in restoring the previous arrangement, and 
pledging herself to confront and silence the unhappy rumour, from 
whatever source it might arise. It was for this purpose, and not to 
expend the last pulsations of a broken heart in fruitless reproaches, 
that Mrs. St. Vincent had sought an interview with Walton before 
she made me the confident of her hopeless sorrow. To her daughter 
she communicated nothing, until the rapid progress of her debility 
brought that awful and unerring conviction of approaching death, 
which awakens a new moral courage peculiar to despair of life. The 
scene which I then beheld, sir—I mean when Martha found hey 
mother dying from the discovery f her degradation—I would gladly 
forget, and shall not attempt to describe.—Pray hand me the wine, 
sir—permit me to be silent on that scene, sir,” said the doctor with 
deep feeling. 

* But what could have induced Colonel Walton,” said I, “ to 
resort to an artifice so complicated and so expensive, and which, at 
the same time, was evidently founded upon the conviction that it 
was not necessary to his obtaining the object of his affections !” 

“That, sir,’ answered the doctor, “ is one among the many 
mysteries of his life and character which I could never fathom. I 
mercly relate to you the facts as I know them to have occurred, 


and which you may well consider stranger than fiction, for fiction 
creates its mysteries only to explain them, and is not, therefore, 
The only reason he ever assigned to me was, that had he 





strange 
married Martha St. Vincent, he would have been compelled, by in- 
fluences superiour to his will, to have become her murderer. He 
had resolved to place her in the relationship of his wife, and to 
| shield her, if possible, from the public disgrace of her false position, 
To this he devoted nearly half his fortune, but he never intended 


| actually to marry her, even when he sought to be divoreed from 


her cousin. ‘That his repugnance was entwined with some deeply 
rooted superstition, I have no doubt; and there is a circumstance 
most singular, if viewed in reference to this fact, which I will pre- 


, 


| sently state.’ 
“« Do you refer, doctor, to the death of his wife by poison, which 
is mentioned in his memoirs!” 
“T do, sir: that event occurred but three days before he de- 
stroyed his own life, yet he was never suspected of having murdered 
her, and her death has been deemed only remarkable as a coincident 


| : “aus 3 
Mrs. Walton was among the earliest visiters of the pretended one, | 
to imprint the kiss of congratulation upon the pale, bewildered | 


never heard of it: she lost her reason before it became generally | 





| absent several months, Mrs. Walton, as she was then considered, 
being anxiously ignorant of his destination and the nature of his 
business. ‘This was during his expedition to France. On his re- 
turn he became more severely secluded than ever, and rarely left 
his library, except on a brief journey to London. It was during 
this close retirement that he discovered, among extremely old 
parchments and records that had remained undisturbed in the un- 
explored cells of the house, ever since it was a priory, a curious 
narrative, in barbarous Latin, of a league between the Devil and 
Athelwald Isgar, an old Saxon Monk of St. Joseph's Chapel, at 
Charter-House, to entrap King Edgar and his nobles, together with 
Athelstane, Abbott of Glastonbury, and many godly monks and 
stout villains, over the cliffs of Cheddar, when chasing the stag. 
It is stated that thedevil had performed his part in the conspiracy, 
| by taking the form of the stag, which kept close to the hounds and 
the royal retinue, until it leaped over the precipice without injury, 
while many horsemen and dogs were dashed into small pieces by 
| their fall. The king was saved by the apparition of St. Joseph of 
| Arimathea, founder of the abbey, when his horse stood pawing the 
| air, half-way over the cliff, which was thence called King Cliff. 
| The monk, Athwald, who was described as a sorcerer, who had 
| formerly been a wandering druid, and one of a fraternity that lin- 

gered for centuries round the ruins of their great temple, at Stanton 
| Drew, had been instigated by the devil to turn monk, the better to 
| avenge himself upon the abbot and the king for their persecution of 
his brethren. For this purpose he had, at length, got himself ap- 
pointed priest of the hunters’ chapel, on the border of Charter- 
House forest, (the little hamlet of Charter-House, you know, 's 
about three miles from the cliff, in a basin of the hill,) which thence 
extended through a chain of hollows in the mountain ridge, to the 
island of Avalon, in which the Abbey of Glastonbury stands. Ath- 
wald escaped from his pursuers, through a passage which his col- 
league had prepared for him, from one cavern to another, in the 
heart of the cliffs ; and, though vigilantly watched for many months, 
he was seen no more. 

“ From some clue, which he found in this ancient manuscript, 
which is now in Wells Cathedral, and the details of which are 
highly interesting and curious, Walton was induced to explor 
every accessible cavern in the chasm, and his characteristic per- 
severance was rewarded with success. He found the opening 
which the devil had made for the monk, the monk's cavern, and 
even his bones; and it was through this secret avenue, which he 
never would disclose, that he cluded Ais pursuers, as the Saxon 
conspirator did of old. He would divulge, even to me, no more 
than that the monk's cavern, which he described as being richly 
covered with astronomical and other symbols that would now be 
pronounced masonic, or cabalistic, communicated with Fox's- 
Hole, through an aperture covered with a heavy but balanced stone, 
which it would be difficult to distinguish from others, and which I 
have often sought in vain to find. [| am convinced, however, that 
it is connected also with some of the many branches of the cave 
in which poor Martha still lives, and, I think, it was from her habit 
of sitting there, during his concealment from the soldiers, and 
anxiously listening to the faintest interiour sounds of his approach, 
| that she became accustomed to utter the involuntary interjection, 

“hark!” which she still so frequently repeats. 

‘Shortly after he made this discovery, I ascertained that he 
| spent the greater part of his time, and even whole nights, in these 
gloomy recesses of the rocks, into which he had also conveyed 
| many books, several brace of pistols, a camp-bed, and materials 
| for writing. Soon, a rumour flew through the village that po- 
| lice officers had arrived from London to arrest him, but, that having 

searched every room and vault in the house in vain, and learned 

that he had not been seen in the neighbourhood for several weeks, 

they had stated that a large reward would be offered for his appre- 
| hension, and had started, with four horses, for the Dorsetshire coast. 
Hastening to the priory, I found Mrs. Walton bent weeping over 
| her babe in the distraction of inconsolable grief. She said that the 
mystery of the colonel’s recent conduct was now frightfully ex- 
plained ; he had been accused of some crime against the govern- 
| ment, and she feared that it was now impossible for him to effect 
He was still, she said, in his volun- 


| 











| his escape from the country. 
tary dungeon in the cliffs, and not having heard that the officers 
| were seeking him, she dreaded lest he should unthinkingly descend 
| and expose himself to the cupidity of persons whom they had pro- 
| bably hired to watch the mansion. The constable of the parish had 
been at the porter’s lodge since they posted off, and she, therefore, 





suicide, attributable to the same cause as that of his own, namely, his || implored me to walk up through the cliffs before dusk, and endea- 
prosecution for treason. But it is getting late, and I will hasten to i vour by making some peculiar noise opposite the cavern, to attract 
the end of my story. After the funeral of Mrs. St. Vincent, whom | its occupant to its mouth and apprise him of his danger. She feared 
I buried in Walton's family tomb, he became a recluse, devoted I] to go herself, lest she should be followed and his retreat discover- 
himself incessantly to study, and was seldom seen even about the || ed ; and there was no one but me whom she could entrust. Strug- 
grounds of his mansion. ‘To me, however, he was generally ac- || gling between my sense of duty to the laws and this urgent appeal 
cessible, and sometimes to Roquette ; but, I believe, to no other || to the fidelity of my private friendship, it was some moments be- 
visitors. At length he left home very privately, and remained || fore my mind could extricate itself from the contending claims of 
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my position. Seeing this, she burst anew into tears, and, falling | 


upon her kness before me, passionately exclaimed, ‘O, do not he- 
sitate ! the laws of God are higher and better than those of man, 
and when I tell you, as I now do, that Walton has promised to 


his personal appearance and frankness of manner, and completely 
] captivated by his varied talents. Nay, he went so far as to offer | 
| him his daughter Zuleia in marriage, in the hope of retaining him 


| in the country ; bu 


t to this proposition the count returned only an || Passing and repassing daily that part of St. James’s Park which ex- 


A STORY OF THE PALACE. 


Not very long ago, a young and beautifal girl was in the habit of 


| On the occasion alluded to, they were seated on || tends between the old and the new palace. As her immediate oc- 


| evasive answer. 


make me his lawful wife within the present month, and to deceive |) gy adjoining nummuds, chibouks in hand, and coflee in tiny golden || 
me no more in anything—to bind up my broken heart and to save | cups before them. The arabesque jalousies were partly open and 


our children from future shame—I know that you cannot refuse to | di 


keep him from being torn from me until this great duty is done 
and his sin retrieved. He has told me that he may be compelled 


scovered a ‘garden of roses” beyond. 
|| Do you see that fairy form!’ observed the pacha. 
| «J do, your highness—she unveils! what exquisite loveliness!” 


| « That,” continued the pacha, “is Zuleia. ‘To-morrow you shall 


J 


to go abroad for a short time, but that you yourself shall perform || eonyerse with her. I value outward qualities little, in comparison \| 


the ceremony before he leaves, in order that I may not pine in 


double wretchedness, and perhaps at last become exposed to the || 





my brains out, and holding a neat pistol, of a large bore, quite ready 
for this purpose, he walked me after his companion directly into 
the parlour of Mrs. Walton, who shrieked and fainted. ‘Taking no 
notice of this, they hastily left the room, and turning the key, ran 
over the house and broke open several doors with remarkable dex- 
terity. Mrs. Walton having recovered in the meantime, renewed 
her entreaties that I would hasten at once to the clitls, and if I 
could communicate with Colone! Walton, assure him that what- 
ever course he might think proper to take, she would faithfully ad- 
here to the secret instructions he had given her. In the course of 
half an hour, they unlocked the door, and entering the room with 
several large bundles of old letters, desired Mrs. Walton to favour 
them with the key of her escritoire. She assured them that it con- 
tained only her strictly private letters, and one of them dryly re- 
plied, that it was a fact which he did not doubt. On their opening 
it, she was astonished to see three or four letters in the colonel’s 
handwriting, of very recent date, and bearing the London post- 
mark, which she was certain she had neither read nor received. 
With that quick and vivid perception, however, which only women 
possess, she instantly guessed the truth, and had the self-posses- 
sion to suppress both her surprise and her curiosity—merely glan- 
cing at the letters as the officers read them, and laid them severally 
upon the table. One of them bore the latest date and post-mark that 
could have arrived, and must have been received that morning. 
The men were evidently disappointed and nonplused, but took all 
the letters and papers they had found in the desk, and conferred 
together in a distant part of the room. Ina short time, they ex- 
pressed regret at the mutually unpleasant nature of their duty, 
asked many leading questions without answering any, and with- 
drew. I at first supposed that Walton was really in London, but 
she assured me that he must have been in the house the night pre- 
vious and used her keys. I was shocked, therefore, to see that 
the post-marks must have been counterfeited, and this led to a train 
of thought which brought me to my first suspicion, that the proud, 
the gallant Walton, was engaged in some deep conspiracy. Such 
counterfeits could not have been prepared hastily, nor for a tem- 


porary purpose.” 
(To be continued.) 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 


THE PACHA’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE DUKE AND THE BAYADERE.” 





Peruars in the wide world there is no more reunion than that 
which takes place three times a week, in Paris, at the Duchess de 
D ‘s, of which she is herself the chief intellectual ornament. A 
few days ago my noble hostess observed that I gazed very intently 
upon an Jataglio ring, which, whatever ornament might decorate 
her, she invariable wore: and, with that fascinating simplicity 
which anticipates a desire, and is so conspicuous in persons of high 
rank, she thus narrated to me its story. 

It is now some six years since the young Count Am——e R. i, 
tired of the monotony of the court in which he had been brought up, 
obtained passports for foreign travel, and directed his steps to 
Egypt—a land richer than any other in memorials of the past, and 
sublimer even in her desolation. Soon after his arrival at Alexan- 











dria, he was introduced to the pacha, who was much pleased with 


| 
| pacha expressed his surprise at what he termed the folly of the 
| 
| 


|| with mental cultivation.” ' . 

| ‘The result of the interview with the beautiful and accomplished 
| maiden was, that for the first time in his life, Count R i was | 
| deeply, irremediably, in love. Nor did he scruple to confess this to | 


scorn of an unfeeling world. Aid me but now, and the spirit of my | 
angel mother will look down and bless you !’ 
naturally supposed that Walton had successfully renewed his ne- | 
gociations for a divorce, and was sincere in the intentions his un- 
happy victim had revealed. As a friend and as a clergyman, I was 
most anxious that this act of justice and religion should be done, 
and I deplored the untimely obstacle which had apparently arisen. 
In what his political offence consisted, I could not imagine; for al- 
though I knew he had been bitterly dissatisfied with some military | 
promotions by which he considered himself disparaged, and had re- 
signed his well-earned commission in disgust, yet I had never sus- 
pected his general loyalty, nor dreamed of his association with jaco- 
bin clubs. Upon reflection, therefore, I resolved to yield to Mrs. 
Walton’s entreaties, and, if possible, see him, not only to inform 
him of the measures that had been taken for his arrest, but to ad- 
vise him to submit to the requisitions of the law, and make the ne- 
cessary preparations for his bail and defence. With this promise, I 
left Mrs. Walton much relieved and consoled ; but I had scarcely 
gone ten steps from the front door, when I saw two men emerge 
from an adjacent shrubbery on the lawn, whom I immediately re- 
cognised as the police officers I had seen depart at full speed, in a 
post-chaise and four, not an hour previous, from the door of this 
inn, for the coast of Dorsetshire! Seeing them walk rapidly to 
the house, I returned and entered it with them, when one of 
them very familiarly and affectionately locked his hand and arm in 
mine in such an ingenious manner, that | found I could not move 
an inch without snapping off the bone in two or three places. Po- 
lite!y assuring me that if I gave a word of alarm he would blow 





On hearing this, I || the pacha, who embraced him, his eyes glistening with pleasure. | 


| quired to turn Mussulman. 
| To this he at once, with the firmness and decision which be- 
longed to his character, formally and resolutely objected. ‘The 


But there was a condition yet unexplained: the count was re- | 
{ 
| 
| 


young foreigner, was sorry that his (the pacha’s) wishes could not be 
| accomplished ; hoped the count would take his own time to survey 
the magnificent ruins of his empire, and politely congeved him from 
his presence. ‘The count was mute, and departed for Cairo. After 
| Visiting the pyramids, Thebes, and Luxor, he set himself down for | 
| the remainder of the summer in that pretty village of B » hear 

Cairo, clinging, it must be confessed, to a hope that he should be- 
| hold, perhaps possess, Zuleia. ‘The house which he inhabited was 
in the midst of a garden washed by the Nile, a garden luxuriant in 
all the products of eastern vegetation. 

It so happened that he was the only European at that time resi- | 
dent in the village, which may account for the circumstance which 
follows. The Turks have the most implicit reliance on the medical | 
skill of the Franks, and when their own doctors are at default | 
(which is often the case) always send for their foreign rivals. 
deed, whether physicians or not, they still give them credit for a | 
knowledge of pharmacy ; but I forget—you knew all this before. | 





van, and his chief servant, a mamaluke was disburthening himself | 
of the yataghan which he always carried, when a most violent knock- | 
ing was heard at the door. 

He was quickly re-armed, and rushed through the corridor to as- | 
certain the cause of the disturbance. 

“Thy errand, at this unreasonable hour!’ demanded the mama- 
luke of the mounted emissary without. “I come from the Bey } 
Yussorf, of Cairo ; he is ill—almost dying, and prays your master | 
to see him; he is a Fermngee, and may save him. ‘The count, who | 
awoke during this colloquy, was informed of the man’s errand, and 
| good-naturedly consented to repair at once to the mvalid. 
‘The Arab horses which himself and servants rode, were not long 
| in taking them to the palace of the bey in one of the least fre. | 
| quented suburbs of Cairo. This dignitary was stretched on his 

divan, in a state approaching to syncope, from which he was re- | 
vived by a simple preseription ; and it then became obvious that | 
| mental excitement was in no slight degree the root of physical dis- 
order. Left to themselves, the bey confided to the count his se- 
eret. A creature of incomparable beauty had been presented to 
| him, as a wife, by the pacha: but from some mysterious cause, she 
| had repelled all his advances, and was wholly indifferent even to | 
j threats, * Your country, sir, is famous for its knowledge of the | 
| science—tell me, cannot you prescribe some philtre, that may | 
| change the mind and heart of Zuleia, whom, I vow, I love to dis- 
traction’ Why do you tremble, and look so pale? Does my pro- 
position offend you ’—** Not in the least—but the affair is a pe- 
| rilous one, it is one of life and death—the charmed drugs which I 
| shall give her will transmute her hate of you into dove, or—” 

“Killher. "Tis well. Let her have the potion.” 

“There is one condition—if she die J am permitted to take away 
the corpse. You must see the prudence of this step.”’ 

**1 do, and agree to it.” | 

Introduced to the chamber of the beautiful girl, the count beheld | 
a hand and arm of the most perfect symmetry thrust from behind 
the thick folds of the gauze curtains ; and on her fourth finger was | 
an Intaglio ring, which he instantly recognized. He was seen, | 
was known, and a suppressed scream of joy reached his ears. ‘The | 
cup was in her hand, which returned the gentle pressure of his, “1 | 
will take it,’’ she exclaimed, in an undertone. “1 abide the result!” | 
‘The room was cleared. In an hour the effect was to be produced, 
and the count spent the interval with the bey over a delicate and | 
luxurious repast ; the latter had even regained in some measure his | 








usual appetite, for suspense would soon cease to afflict him. At 

| length it was announced that the lady Zuleia was dead ! } 
“ Better that,” remarked the bey, with a stern and passionless 

gravity, ‘than love another ! 

sooner you convey it away the better for Loth !” 

| Not to be tedious, the corpse was taken by the count and his 

| faithful mamaluke to the village of B ; 

| “ Where shall we bury it!” asked the mamaluke, sorrowfully. 

| 

| 

| 








“ Where?” returned the count, half smiling. * But leave that 
to me and the feilah’s daughter ; send Aische hither quickly.” | 





On the following morning the mamaluke was astonished to ob- | 
serve that Aische prepared breakfast for more than one ; and still | 
greater was his surprise on entering the saloon according to cus- 
} tom in order to clear away, to behold leaning on the boson of the | 
| count, as he sat on the divan, a being angelic in beauty with whose 
| features he was not unfamiliar, once in the parlour of death, now in | 
| the bloom of love, and life, and health. 
| But no time was to be lost, no means of concealment to be de- 
vised. A few hours more, and the fellah’s daughter, the mama- 
luke, the count, and Zuleia, were on their way to Alexandria ; 
where, at the residence of the Prussian consul, the nuptials were 
secretly affirmed. | 

| 








Five years afterwards, the count, who had made his Elysium | 
(no fictitious one) during the whole of that time in Italy, became a | 
widower. But to survive Zuleia, with the love that he had borne | 
her, would have been a miracle, and it was not realized in him; 
he lived not more than two months beyond that fatal event, and be- | 
queathed the Intaglio worn by his first and only love, to my most 
dear friend and sister, then dying of consumption. It passed to 
me, one emblem of a world equally rife of joy, as well as of misery. 





Well, it was past midnight, the count was fast asleep on his di- || 


| 


| pearance. 


cupation was that of a brodeuse, it is easy to infer that one or other 
of the ladies therein attendant required her services. ‘lhere is 
nothing very mysterious in all that. But near a certain tree within 
the said precincts, there was commonly seen at about this period, a 
young gentleman with a very pale face, and a very interesting 
abundance of dark shining hair. He was in the habit, while re- 
clining against the trunk aforesaid, of exhibiting a “ leaden gaze 
that loves the ground ; but at the moment of the apparition of the 
lovely brodeuse, his eyes were raised and fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression of intense captivation, that fluttered her young spirit, and 
inspired her with sensations akin to those of the robin before the 
rattlesnake ; no—not so bad as that either, for Eugenio, (‘twill do 
to distinguish him)—was anything but snakish in character or ap- 
How long this mute intercourse continued, we cannot 
determine, or in what way it was vanquished at length, by some 
daring and impulsive monosyllable. Be it as it may, the young gen- 
tleman and the pretty brodeuse became the best friends in the world ; 


| and the latter was even known to make the entire circuit of the Park, 


' 


In- || 


' 


The corpse is yours, sir, and the i| 
|, with these words: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


as the nearest way to the Palace, no doubt under the direction of 
the young gentleman who had recently become her guide. 

We must now, as faithful chroniclers, relate that two ladies of 
high rank, one celebrated for her beauty, and the other for her wit 
and many accomplishments, were the personages to whom the fair 
brodeuse was in the habit of resorting on her special mission from 
the establishment of Madame R—— ; and that one morning enter- 
ing the Palace, and being questioned by them on the subject of her 
pallid and changed appearance, she burst into tears, sank upon a 
chair, and hid her face within her hands. She then told the story 
of her passion ; its origin, its progress, and, alas! its abrupt inter- 
ruption ; for her fiance's friends had discovered it, and he had been 
removed, she knew not whither. 

The charming brodeuse continued her visits to the Palace, but 
was evidently fast sinking beneath the agonies of suspense and of 
affection, fletrir in the bud. 

Now, Rumour has many wings, and it became known to the two 
distinguished ladies who the young gentleman was, whose soul had 
sought its likeness in that of the sweet Indiana. 

He was of a rich and noble parentage, and of a turn of mind 
more than usually contemplative ; but his sire was one of the 
haughtiest of men, and had squared his fortune and his plans for an 
ambitious marriage. 

In this place we will just diverge from the plain route of our story 
to say that Indiana had been protected by persons not connected 
with her by relationship, from a very early period, and that she had 
been well, usefully, and even ornamentally educated ; but that the 
death of one of them had brought on circumstances so reduced, that 
it was deemed prudent to, as it is called, put her out, with a view 
to obtain some employment. The exertion of rather powerful in- 
terest obtained her a situation at Madame Z——’s, and brought her, 
as we have seen, into collision with certain members of the royal 
household. On one oceasion a lady, higher in rank than either of 
those we have deseribed, spent an evening with them, and, among 
other topies, discoursed of one which was stimulative of profound 
regret. By her first husband she had one child, a daughter, who, 
at three years old, had been stolen from her doting, her inconsolable 
parents. She deseribed her as fair-haired, and of that surpassing 
beauty, wherein tenderness is the chief charm; and, moreover, as 
being marked beneath the right: shoulder with a * cinque-spotted” 
mole. An idea flashed across the minds of the two ladies ; and on 
the following morning they ascertained toa demonstration, that In- 
diana was really the lost one! 

No time was wasted in bringing the parties together—and such 
a meeting! but to deseribe it is impossible. ‘Then—as to the love 
affair—ah! there’s the dilemma ; for the family of the fond girl's 
mother and her lover’s were in a position of implacable feud. 


“A plague on both their houses !” 


What was to be done! ‘There was only one resource to satisfy 
the ambition of Lord ‘s father and subdue his pride, and that 
was appealed to. ‘The result t will not be at all difficult to con- 
jecture, by those who are acquainted with the ilimitable generosity 
of soul which distinguishes the most illustrious lady of the land 

The parties were brought before her—and with that meflable 
smile wherein she is peerless—that blandishment of tone which 
makes music tame—that earnestness of wisdom wherewith she is 
gifted—she produced an immediate reconcilement of those 





“ Whose enmities had nestled in the sheath ;” . 


and having flung (we speak figuratively) the chain of union over 
Lord ’s neck, she graciously 
“Pl 








aced the link in Ellen's hand, 


“T have no higher gratification than in making others happy— 
may you be so, for your constancy deserves it; and may you never 
regret, that by the terms of your fate you have ceased to be a 
brodeuse !°—Court Journal. 


Tuar is THe RIGHT soRT oF A GinL.—Captain Robert Barelay, 
who commanded the British squadron in the battle of Lake Erie, 
was horribly mutilated by the wounds he had received in the ac- 
tion, having lost his right arm and one of his legs. Previously to 
his leaving England, he was engaged to a young lady, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. Feeling acutely on his return, that he 
was but a mere wreck, he sent a friend to the lady, informing her 
of his mutilated condition, and generously offering to release her 
from her engagement. * ‘Tell him,” replied the noble girl, ** that 
I will joyfully marry him if he has only enough body left to cover 
his soul !”’ 

Take a recerpt.—There is no object of so small moment of it- 
self, which so often becomes an affair of importance, as the parti- 
cular one just mentioned. A correct business man may assuredly 
be known by his always taking a receipt when paying money. 
Many men have been uttertly ruined by neglecting to take a receipt. 
“ Deal with every man as though you knew him to be a rogue,” is 
an old maxim, and a very good ene too.. Take no man’s word that 
he “will give you credit when he goes home.” Take his receipt, 
and should some other person have to settle your business, they 
will have something to guide then. Again I repeat it, whenever 
you pay anything, be sure to take a receipt. 
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MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. | 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 





CURISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Tue members of the regency managed the public aflairs with 
consummate prudence. It was their first care to secure the suc- 
cession of the throne to Christina; for though, by the constitution | 
of Sweden, the crown was not altogether elective, the sovereign 
was not legally in possession of the crown til the succession was 
approved by the general assembly of the states. A diet was sum- 
moned, therefore, soon after the death of Gustavus, with more than 
usual solemnity, aud the president demanded of the four orders of 
the state—the nobles, the clergy, the burghers, and the peasants, 
** whether they accepted the Princess Christina, the daughter of 
Gustavus, for their queen!” One of the deputies of the peasantry, 
whose name was Lars Larsson (or Laurence, the son of Laurence,) 
here rose in his place, and asked, ‘** Who is this daughter of Gus- 
tavus, of whom you speak! we do not know her, we have never 
seen her ;—set her before us!" ‘The assembly at these words be- || 
gan to murmur among themselves, on which the president, or || 
marshal of the diet said, ** I will present her to you if such is your 
will :” he then left the room, and returning with Christina in his || 
arms, he placed her in the midst of them. Larsson, going up to || 
her, examined the child for some moments, and then exclaimed, || 
* Yes—it is herself—those are the very features, the eyes, and the || 
brow of our dead father and king Gustavus. Let her be the queen!” || 
At these words the whole assembly burst into acclamations, Chris- || 
tina was placed upon her father’s throne, and the oaths of allegi- 
ance were taken with enthusiasm. ‘Though too young to under- 
stand the nature of her situation, Christina was not too young to I 
receive a strong impression of her own grandeur and power. She || 
received the homage of her subjects with much infantine dignity 
and self-possession. ** I still remember,” she says, ** how enchanted 
I was to see all these men at my feet, kissing my hand.” ‘Though || 
she afterwards became so impatient of the trammels of court eti- | 
quette, yet as a child she was extremely fond of playing the queen, 
and when brought forward on state occasions, she acted her part 
with wonderful discretion. She was not more than seven years old | 
when the Muscovite ambassadors were introduced to her; their 
grotesque manners, long beards, and singular dresses, had excited 
the ridicule and amazement of the whole court, and fears were 
entertained lest Christina, by some act of childish folly, should | 
give offence, or disturb the solemnity of the occasion. When her 
preceptor and chaplain endeavoured to prepare her for the inter- 
view, and exhorted her not to be afraid, she only laughed in their 
faces, saying resolutely, ** Why should I fear! tell me only what I 
am to do, and [ will do it.” Accordingly she ascended her throne, 
and not only received the ambassadors without the slightest dis- | 
composure, and replied to their speeches with a confidence and | 
dignity which astonished the strangers, and delighted her own at- 
tendants. 

Gustavus, before his departure, had appointed Axel Baner to be 
the governour of Christina, and John Mathias to be her preceptor : || 
the first was a mere courtier; the latter was really a man of learn- | 
ing and virtue, whom Christina, in her after-life, never mentioned | 
but with respect and affection. Inthe instructions which the king || 
had left for the management of his daughter, he desired that she || 
should be brought up with the modesty proper to her sex, but in || 
every other respect should receive a masculine education. He |; 
was not aware that he required two things, which were, in fact, || 
incompatible with each other ; and that in surrounding his daughter | 
alinost exclusively with men, however learned and accomplished, | 
and in cultivating only the sentiments and the acquirements proper | 
to the other sex, he was depraving her manners, if not her mind, | 
and striking at the very foundation of the only feminine virtue on | 
which he insisted. Christina early displayed an * antipathy,” to 
use her own expressions, * to all that women do and say :”’ but 
became an excellent classical scholar, a great admirer of the Greeks || 
and Romans, and all the heroes and poets of antiquity, particularly 
of Homer and Alexander the Great. At the age of fourteen she 
read Thucydides in the original; she rode, and hunted, and ma- 
naged a horse and a gun to admiration : she harangued her senate, |! 
and dictated to her ministers. Meantime the gentler graces and 
virtues of her own sex were neglected, and thus she forfeited all 
claim to the deference due to her as a woman, without having the |! 
strength, either of mind or body, which gives the dominion to man 
She grew up self-willed, peremptory, arrogant, and impatient, to | 
an inconceivable degree. Beimg early emancipated from the re- 
straint and reserve in which females of every station are properly 
educated, she became, at length, quite incapable of submitting to | 
any control whatever; the slightest opposition to her slightest 


caprice became insupportable ; and not the less so, because the 
natural strength of her understanding allowed her to see and feel 
the full foree of those obligations and duties which her wilful, im- | 
patient temper rendered burtheusome and intolerable. 

In the meantime her education proceeded under the guardian- 
ship of the five great officers of the crown, who honestly fulfilled 
their trust according to the intentions of the late king. When she ; 
was about nine years old, they judged it necessary to remove her 
from her mother, whose weakness of character and foreign preju- } 
dices had rendered her exceedingly unpepular in Sweden; and she | 
was placed under the immediate charge of her aunt, the Princess 
Catherine, wife of the prince-palatine. But the education of the 
young queen was considered of too much importance to be entirely || 
intrusted to her or any single person. Certain instructions were 
drawn up by the council of regenev, and approved by the diet, || 
which were to serve as a guide to the Princess Catherine, Axe! 
Baner, Horn, and Mathias, in the direction and management of the 
queen. "This document, which is dated March twenty-fourth, 1635, 
insists chiefly on three principal points :— 

First. That as her majesty, in virtue of her rank as sovereign, 
claims the obedience, the faithful service, and the entire and humble | 
loyalty of her subjects, so she should be taught that these duties 
are reciprocal; she is to learn to love and esteem her people; to 
be gracious and affable in her deportment towards them; to con- || 
sider their interest as inseparably her own; to speak well of her || 
country ; and to treat the senate and her guardians with particular || 
respect. | 

Secondly. They desire that her majesty should be well instructed | 
in the manners, customs, and laws of foreign countries; but that | 


'of Sweden ; that those who surrounded her should be Swedes by | 


| cated with her, as attendants and companions ; and that in selecting 
these from the first families, particular attention should be had to | 
' the characters of their parents, and the manner in which they had | 


/one which depended on time and experience, and was scarcely to 


| they recommended that a foundation should be laid in the early 


' which she applied. 


| less, that her women and attendants had no repose day or night 


| who instructed her. 
| to herself, that “men flatter princes even in their cradles, and 


| tavus, that they deprived him of this important charge, and bestow- 


| consort among the princes of Europe who contended for the honour 


|! Oxenstiern and others dreaded the interference of Germany in the | 


| she should be carefully brought up to prefer, and to reverence, and | 


| 


in all respects observe constantly the manners, customs, and laws 


birth ; that a certain number of young ladies of rank should be edu- 


been previously educated, in order that the young queen might not 
be exposed to the contagion of bad example; and the same scru- 
pulous care was to extend to the choice of the women who waited | 
on her person. 
Thirdly. They remarked, that as she was destined to rule a great | 
kingdom, it was important that she should be instructed in the | 
duties of a christian sovereign ; but the science of government being 





be taught by book or by rule, or inculcated in childhood ; therefore, | 


study of the Scriptures, as a proper basis of all knowledge and all 
virtue. They also recommend a particular attention to history, as 
most necessary to a sovereigr, and desired that she should be made 
a good accountant. ‘They especially insisted that not only all per- 
nicious books, but all trifling works and books of mere amusement, 
should be carefully kept from her perusal ; and that she should not | 
be suffered to imbibe any ideas either of religion or policy which 
should be contrary to the Lutheran faith and liberties of her people. 

There was much good sense in these imstructions, but nothing 
was more easy and obvious than to draw up a plan upon such ge- 
neral principles; the difficulty consisted in applying them in detail, 
and this difficulty was increased by the extraordinary character and 
endowments of the pupil. ‘The Princess Catherine was a woman 
of sense and spirit, and the preceptor Mathias had learning and in- 
tegrity ; but had the one been a saint and the other a stoic, Chris- | 
tina apparently would have tried the patience of both. In fact, she 
never seems to have been submitted to anything like discipline of 
the mind or the will; her extraordinary quickness rendered all ac- 
quirements easy to which she chose to apply, and her “* isurmount- 
able” aversion to all the employments and recreations of her sex 
was indulged and encouraged. Like ‘Tasso's Clorinda, 


* Ai lavori d’ Aracne, all'ago, ai fusi 
lnchinar non degno la man superba.” 


Dancing seems to have been the only feminine accomplishment to 


But, on the other hand, she was so indefatigable in her studies 
as to fatigue all her tutors; so inexhaustible in her spirits, so rest- 


Besides her usual lessons in history, philosophy, and the classics, 
she acquired the German, French, Italian, and Spanish languages, 
merely as an amusement, and without the assistance of any master. || 
The people who surrounded her at this time appear to have been 
selected with as much impartiality and judgment as was consistent 
with all cireumstances; but if we may trust her own account, 
Christina suffered the usual fate of princes, that of being spoiled 
in her childhood by the deference paid to her rank, even by those 
She observes very cleverly, with a reference 





fear their memory as well as their power: they handle them ti- 
midly as they do young lions, who can only scratch now, but may 
hereafter tear and devour.” 

During the minority of Christina the foreign affairs of Sweden 
were conducted by the Chancellor Oxenstiern, a statesman ccle- 
brated for his loyalty and integrity not less than for his great poli- 
tical sagacity. Under his direction the war was carried on in Ger- 
many with various success. Ficld-marshal Horn, and Generals 
Baner, Torstenson, and Wrangel successively commanded the 
Swedes and their allies, and were opposed by Wallenstem, Count 
Tilly, Piccolomini, the Archduke Ferdinand, and other famous mi- | 
litary leaders. ‘This was the terrible war called in history “ the 
thirty years’ war;” during which the finest parts of Germany were 
desolated, social order almost annihilated, and the progress of the 
arts and general civilization greatly retarded. As to the amount 
of individual misery and erime, it is beyond all computation. 

The domestic affairs of Sweden were meantime regulated by the 
council of regency, and under their administration the country flou- 
rished. ‘To the prince-palatine, the uncle of Christina, had been 
intrusted the department of the finances ; but the states were so 
jealous of his influence over his niece, and of the hopes he was 
known to entertain in marrying her to his only son, Charles Gus- 


ed it upon Gabriel Oxenstiern, cousin of the chancellor 

The late king had expressly excluded his widow, the queen- 
dowager, from any share in the regency ; and she was so highly 
offended at this arrangement, in which the ministers persisted, and 
so incensed at being deprived of all control over her daughter, that 
she secretly fled to Denmark, and thence to Brandenburgh, where 
she continued to reside till Christina was of age to take the go- 
vernment into her own hands 

In 1639, when Christina was in her fourteenth year, her aunt, 
the Princess Catherine, died, and it does not appear that she had 
any successor as principal poverness to the young queen. Within 
two years afterwards, Christina, by the advice of the Chancellor 
Oxenstiern, was permitted to preside in the senate. She was ex- 
tremely assiduous in her attendance, gave her opmion on matters 
of consequence with equal propriety and decision, and appears to 
have entered upon the duties of her station with all the real enthu- 
siasm of a young and ardent mind. As she approached the age of 
womanhood, her council were anxious thet she should choose a 


of her hand. During the first few years of her reign, proposals, 
embassies, negotiations, remonstrances on this subject occupied | 
her ministers, but to herself appear to have been more a source of 
momentary amusement or irritation than of serious thought. ‘The | 
young elector Frederick William of Brandenburgh had been already 
selected by her father as her future husband, and this alliance was | 
popular among the people and the soldiery; but the Chancellor | 


affairs of Sweden, and the introduction of Germans into offices of | 
trust and power; in other words, they feared for themselves and 

their own places ; and this alliance was declined 
It is said that Oxenstiern had early entertained the ambitious de- | 
sign of marrying Christina to his favourite son, Count Eric Oxen- 
stiern, and that this was the secret motive which induced him to 
throw such obstacles and difficulties into the negotiations with the 
house of Brandenburgh as prolonged the treaty for several years. 
(To be continued.) | 


SELECTED POETRY. 


HOW FONDLY MEMORY LOVES TO NURSE. 


How fondly memory loves to nurse 
The happy scenes of bygone years ; 
When childhood drank the cup of life, 
Before ‘twas dash'd with care and tears ; 








When infancy, just thrown away, 
Left me a wild and sportive girl, 

With glowing cheek and thoughtless brow, 
Hali hid ‘neath many a shaggy curl ; 


When time flew on with rainbow wings, 
Flinging a radiance round the hours 
When peeping daisies seem more bright 

Than Italy's Arcadian flowers 


Methinks I see the old oak tree, 
That stands alone upon the hill, 
Whose acorns, strung beneath its shade, 
Keep place among my treasures still. 


Methinks I see my tiny boat, 
With silken pennon, long and gay, 
Now drifting on the weedy bank— 
Now deluged in the cascade’s spray. 


How fearless then my footstep trod 

The plank that spann'd the torrent’s flow ; 
As light and active im my spring 

As playful greyhound on the snow. 


How oft I rambled through the wood, 
Or paced along the new turn’d furrow ; 
How pleased | urged my yelping dog 
To start the rabbit from its burrow 


The tangled copses round about 
Appear'd familiar with my tread ; 

The glitt'ring adder linger'd still ; 
The chirping Linnet scarcely fled. 


Oh! those were happy, laughing days ; 
Such that I never thought would leave 
A pensive shadow in my breast, 
Or give my heart a cause to grieve. 


To grieve that those who used to be 
My fondest, truest playmates then, 
Should sadly change, since mingled with 
The world, its manners, and its men 


To think I cannot meet a hand 
So warm as those | press’d in youth ; 
To find the friendship proffer'd now 
Has more of treachery than truth 


To know that then in innocence 

I breathed the prayer and bent my knee ; 
Laying my heart where altars blaze 

With merey's incense, pure and free 


And now to turn with blushing shame, 
And find a guilty stain within, 

Which darkly tells how much that heart 
Hath learn'd of folly and of sin. 


Oh! there's a feeling undefined, 
Which no philosophy can smother— 

There is one string more finely tuned 
Within my breast than any other 


Tis that which rises keenly mute ; 
"Tis that which memory plays upon 
When, lurking near some former haunt, 

I muse, companionless, alone. 


There seems a halo round the spot, 
A mystic spell of joy and sorrow ; 
A pensive luxury of thought, 
The soul from nowhere else can borrow 


But hold, my pen, thou'rt growing tired 
Of this dull, moralizing strain ; 

I'll lay thee down, but still must wish 
That I could be a child again 





NEW AND FASHIONABLE SONGS, 


SHAMUS O'GORMAN. 


T once had a true love, but now T have none, 
Since Shamus O'Gorman has left me alone ; 
He's gone to the mountains a courtin’ a wife, 
And left me to cry all the days of my life 


Oh, Shamus O'Gorman’s an elegant boy ! 

The sound of his voice id make your heart jump with joy, 
He's good six feet two in his stockings ; and, fegs, 

It would do your heart good just to look at his legs! 


His equal for dancing sure never was seen, 

At a jig or a reel he might dance with the queen ; 

He'd fairly delight you, he'd tire down six, 

With his heel-and-toe, and battering, and other quare tricks 


His cheeks are so red, and his hair almost white, 

And his darlin’ blue eyes are so round and so bright, 

His tongue is so coaxing and sweet, that with case 
You'd think he could flatter down the birds off the trees! 


And to think that he'd leave me ! oh, it makes my heart sore ; 
For I thought I was sure of him for ever more ; 

If I had the ready penny, he'd have had me long ago, 

For I know | have his heart's love—sure he often told me so! 


And the girl that he’s courtin’ isn't likely at all, 

She's as yellow as a guinea, she's crooked, and she's small ; 
But the reason that he's after her’s for sake of what's she's got, 
For though she has no money, she has a fine potatey pot 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Expiration of the London season— Courvoisier—Oxford—Steamboats—State 
of England—Rail The regency. 
Lonpon will soon be a desert! There will, to be sure, be some 
million and a half of ‘nobodies” remain in it, to keep the grass 





week or two be reeling in their ancestral halls, or strolling in their 
deer-dotted and picturesque parks, or rambling about the cliffs in 
the vicinity of fashionable bathing-places, or ‘o'er the moor amang 
the heather” in search of grouse. Honourable members have been 
** pairing off” from Parliament for this month past; and even now in 
Belgrave-square pretty housemaids, left on board wages, may be 
seen timidly stealing up the area steps to saunter around one of the 
strongest strongholds of aristocracy with their plebeian lovers. 

Of course the theatres are closing, or drawing to a close. Tagli- 
oni has departed—Grisi is about to depart—the marvellous Cerito 
will soon be walking about like an ordinary young lady—and, al- 
though Charles Kean still injudiciously insists upon tragedy at this 
season of the year, people very properly refuse to have their feel- 
ings excited during the present state of the thermometer, and sea- 
breezes are preferred to Shakspeare. Literature is as flat as the 
speeches in the House of Lords, fishmongers’ prices have fallen 
fifty per cent, and the jury having settled that the ‘* pot-boy traitor” 
is not to be hanged, there is not anything to keep up the least ex- 
citement ; accordingly, Cheapside and Tooley-street have dis- 
charged themselves into Ramsgate and Margate, and the margin of 
the “ great deep” is swarming with cheesemongers, linendrapers, 
and shopkeepers of all sorts and sizes. There will, of necessity, be 
a good deal of Byron quoted ; and junior knights of the counter 
will try to look as like corsairs and buccaneers as possible, whilst 
their papas and mammas clap themselves down in groups upon the 
weed-covered rocks at low water, gaze upon the ‘ vast expanse,” 
and talk about the new taxes ! 

In this awfully listless state of things it is, of course, quite im- 
possible to send you much news except upon the “ penny-a-line” 
principle. Courvoisier died firmly, or at least quietly. ‘Those who 
were near say the apparent firmness was real stupor—that his lips 
were drawn, his features sharpened, his eyes, like Banquo's, devoid 
of “speculation ;” in short, that he was a striking personation of 
the * living dead.” He appears to have been an incorrigible liar, 
and lied until nearly the very last. Numbers of fashionable folks 
attended Newgate to hear the ‘condemned sermon” preached ; 
and Lord Alfred Paget, (one of the handsomest young officers, by 
the by, in the army,) surveyed the execution from an opposite win- 
dow, in order, we suppose, to report progress te the maids of honour. 
The average quantity of pockets were picked at the foot of the 
gallows. 

As was anticipated, Oxford has escaped, on the ground of in- 
sanity. Whether he is or was mad is still as much a matter of 
doubt as ever, but, as there were some circumstances to lead to the 
supposition that he had a “ bee-in-his-bonnet,” as the Scotch say 
of people queer about the upper story, and, as the prisoner now-a- 
days gets the benefit of the doubt to sometimes a remarkable de- 
gree, he was accordingly acquitted. A century ago he would have 
been hanged, drawn and quartered ; but it is to be hoped we have 
done with that sort of work for ever. He will be confined in some 
lunatic asylum, in order to put a stop to his ‘ pistol practice” for 
the future. There is a query, likewise, as to whether the pistols 
were loaded or not. ‘The prisoner indeed said they were, and told 
the policeman, who asked the question, if his “head had been in 
the way he would have found that out ;” but still, as the * beer and 
tobacco regicide” is voted non compos mentis, his word goes for 
nothing. The probability is that they were, from the circumstance 
of Oxford having purchased bullets previously, and having been in 
the habit of practising at shooting-galleries. Some people, who 
are inordinately fond of a “ sensation,” when not at their own ex- 
pense, seem to think it would have been much better if the queen 
had been wounded a little. It would, doubtless, have added to the 
eclat and effect of the thing, but, as her majesty is deservedly popu- 
lar, the people in general are quite well satisfied that their sensi- 
bilities were not excited in any such fashion. 

A few days after the arrival of the Great Western you will be 
visited by the President, the largest steam-vessel which has yet 
floated. The invention of the Archimedean screw, which I suppose 
you have heard about, will however work quite a revojution in 
steam machinery. As it works entirely under the keel, the huge, 
unsightly paddle-boxes will now be done away with; and if some 
Yankee (by way of contributing your share) will only invent a sub- 
stitute for the smokey chimneys, then steam-vessels will become 
at last really works of art, such as the eye of taste can rest upon 
with pleasure, and will then combine, in a remarkable degree, the 
useful with the beautiful. ‘The Archimedes, the first vessel which 
has been propelled by the new invention, has made an experimental 
voyage round the English coast, and given universal satisfaction. 
In a late contest, she completely beat the Monarch, one of the most 
powerful Hull boats, in a gale of wind and with aheavy sea. It is 
thought that the invention will be peculiarly applicable to small 
vessels for canals. 

With regard to this country generally, though its present condi- 
tion is far from what it ought to be, yet its prospects are, upon the 
whole, highly favourable. ‘There are some tremendous social 
evils in England certainly, but her moralists and political economists 
are not employed in salving them over, but are busied in dissecting 
and laying them bare. A board of health was last year constituted, 


| and the details it has brought to light of the vice, filth, and demo- } one day took it into his head to be a great man. 
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To earn this en- 
ralization in some of the large towns, and more especially in the | viable title, he put himself at the head of two hundred thousand 
“ rookeries” of London, are most astounding. However, the know- men, and marched in his own royal person towards Namur. He 
ledge of a disease is half its cure, and many of those horrid dens of | consumed several hundred weight of powder in putting a stop to 
revolting iniquity will be swept away in the contemplated improve- | the intended marriage. After eight days’ siege he took the town, 


ments of the metropolis. || and in twenty-two the citadel. Old Madame Le Blond fell sick of 


Trade is not good in the manufacturing districts. The present | the fright and died. 
great incubus of England is the corn-laws, which she has seriously | So far as the marriage was concerned, the Blondin felt very much 


from growing in the streets; but all the “somebodies”’ will, in a || set about getting clear of; and the next general election, which is | obliged to the French monarch for his active interference in his af- 


expected to take place in the spring, will be made to turn a good deal || fairs, but he grieved long and sorely for his mother. The old lady 
upon this question, and will, consequently, be highly interesting in | had taken care that his sorrow should not be altogether without 
America. With those thrown off, and a fresh stimulus given to her || consolation, for she had scraped together a very pretty little sum, 
manufacturing industry—with her splendid successes in India, and to which he now succeeded. He determined to enlarge his busi- 
immense markets opening in that quarter—with empires giowing up | ness, and took a shop in the most fashionable neighbourhood. Be- 
for future customers in Australia and New Zealand, England appears || hind the house stretched a large garden, terminating in a bower of 
to be entering upon a new career of greatness which may endure for || jasmine, and all around were other gardens separated only by low 
ages. She must, however, look steadily into the state of things at || hedges. In this bower he would often sit and hammer away at his 
home, and provide the effectual remedies, for all her gigantic | Italian grammar, for it was very important then for mercers to un- 
schemes and undertakings would be paralyzed by a domestic out- | derstand this language, to correspond with Genoa and Florence. 
break. ‘There is, however, much less chance of this than there | The owner of the house was president of the baillage, and never 
was at the same time last year. 1 took any notice of his humble tenant. 

People are railroad mad, and lines are in progress all over the | 
country. ‘The expense of some of them is most enormous. The 
one between Birmingham and London cost considerably over twenty | 
millions of dollars, for a distance of little more than one hundred | 
miles! and yet such is the traffic upon it, that its shares are at 
about ninety-seven premium, and have been as high as one hundred 
(cent per cent) pre:nium. ‘The money taken weekly averages about 
eighty thousand dollars ! 

The “ interesting” condition of her majesty has been officially | 
announced by the bringing in of a regency-bill, in case of her child 
surviving her. Prince Albert has to be sole regent, but it is to be 
hoped his functions will be only nominal. It is not a little singuiar | 
that Victoria is the first queen regent in English history, who has 
ever given the promise of being “ the mother to a line of kings.” 
Folks are asking whether this bill has to stand for all, or whether 
there is to be a fresh one every time her majesty is enciente ; if the 
latter, the jokes will be numberless. 

A new work is advertised, entitled “ Victoria, from her Birth to 
her Bridal,” doubtless with a full and particular account of both 
interesting events inclusive. It has to be splendidly ‘ got up,” 
but will doubtless be a rare piece of twaddle. 

As the ballet mania appears strong upon you at present, I may 
as well state, as the latest on dit in the operatic world, that Cerito 
has fairly cut out ‘Taglioni; this, of course, the partisans of the 
latter lady will most strenuously deny, but it is high fame for 
Mademoiselle Cerito to have even a report of this kind afloat—the 
mere possibilty of such a thing is an operatic immortality. One of 
the best of the critics say of Cerito—* The elasticity of her move- 
ments, the firmness with which she descends on the boards, only | 
to spring from them with greater agility, and the variety of her | 
steps, elicit the most rapturous applause. She is evidently fast 
gaining the highest pinnacle of popularity. Of all the physical part | shops on the ground floor, “ the Sisters Buonvicini, milliners from 
of her art she is a perfect mistress; there is no movement, how- | Milano.” So far so good, thought he, but somehow or other, a 
ever outre, that she cannot execute, no bound that she cannot take, || strange nervousness seized him, and he could not get his foot over 
the threshold. ‘* What will she say when you give her the book? 
Wont she think you're an impertinent puppy for your pains? Why 
not wait till she sends for it!” ‘Torturing himself with these fan- 
cies, he walked up and down before the house for an hour, and 
Ile could not eat his supper—but a lover can 





Il.——-STUDYING ITALIAN. 


One morning early, when he entered the arbour, book in hand, 
he was surprised to find it occupied by a young lady, who was 
reading attentively. He had never seen her equal before—and in 
good truth, she was beautiful—with a neck like glowing snow, lips 
and checks like carmine, and hair as black as jet. ‘The Blondin 
was confused—so was the lady. She gazed on him, all uncon- 
sciously, as though she had never seen a young gentleman with 
blue eyes and fair hair before. He bowed and she bowed, and each 
begged the other a thousand pardons, which were mutually ac- 
cepted. A conversation began, but Monsieur Le Blond listened more 
with his eyes than his ears, and hardly knew what she said, espe- 
cially as she spoke very broken F’rench with a strong Italian accent. 
He found out, however, that they were neighbours, that she had 
just come from Italy, and lived in the large house in the rear, the 
garden of which joined his ; while these explanations were making, 
a shrill voice called ‘Jacqueline !” and the tady took up her book, 
bowed, and disappeared. 

L.e Blond stood speechless for many minutes after she retired. 
Then he sat down in the very spot where she had sat, and began talk- 
ing away to her as if she was still present. He bitterly repented 
his ignorance of the sweet language of Italy, and resolved to work 
day and night till he mastered it and could tell his fair neighbour 
—he didn’t know what. But when he took up the book, he found 
it was not his but a French grammar, which Jacqueline had left 
behind by mistake. He could not eat all day. He sat, when not 
busy in the shop, at the back window, where he could watch the 
jasmine bower and the large house beyond it. ‘Towards evening, 
it occurred to him that it would be proper to return it to its owner. 
He walked round to the front of the house, and read over one of the 














and the rapidity with which she can accomplish the most elaborate | 


steps is astonishing. She is not, however, so great an actress asa 
dancer. She has an amiable smile for her admirers, but the irre- 


sistible naiveté of Fanny Elssler—the charming prima donna has 





then went home. 
live very well on air, if you will only let him build a few castles in 
it. He was glad to find Jacqueline was a milliner, the trade suited 
The only question was, could she like him as well as 

Our hero reasoned naturally, but in one thing he 


yet toreach, In her own line she is not excelled by any one.”— 


* Vive la bagatelle !” 





his so well. 

he liked her? 
was greatly mistaken. Jacqueline was no milliner, but the only 
daughter of General De Fano, who was lying sick in Namur from a 
The Blondin was no politician, 


ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE BLONDIN OF NAMUR, 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 


wound received during the siege. 
and he did not know that there was such a general in the world. 
Jacqueline too, if it is proper to betray a lady's secret to the pub- 
In the flourishing city of Namur, there once lived an old woman, |} lic, had been thinking all day of the bower and the very handsome 
industrious but poor. She kept a little haberdasher'’s shop, and young man she met there. Who was he! She did not know, and 
would hardly have been known, but for her son, a young man of bee not dare to ask. But she heard by accident that the hotel be- 

| 

| 


1.—MOTHER AND SON.—PRUDENTIAL MOTIVES. 





twenty-five, who attracted the notice of half the town, and the fuir- |! longed to the president of the Grand Baillage, so she at once set 
He was simple and true-hearted, had been carefully || down the handsome stranger as the son of that high functionary. 
But all these good quali- || ‘To make the thing worse, she found by a paper in the Blondin's 
yrammar, that he was just learning to amo, [ love, and she kept 
Dangerous employment ! 





est half too. 
brought up, and was active and honest. 
ties would not have made him so famous had he not been moreover | 
We will not || repeating the lesson to herself all day. 





the handsomest young man in the whole country. 
stop to give a description of a pretty face and figure, especially of a lor three mornings the eyes of the young people were turned to 
man’s, enough that he was the Flemish Apollo. From the golden || the bower, but it remained empty, each was waiting for the other. 
locks that hung down over his shoulders, he was generally called | Jacqueline was vexed and Le Blond half crazy. On the fourth 
Le Blondin, instead of his real name of Le Blond. Our good | day, Le Blond determined to return the book. As he drew near 

the bower, he saw the lady walking in the garden, though the sun 
was hardly up. ‘The books were soon exchanged, and the conver- 
sation turned naturally on the languages they were studying. The 
lady complained of the great difliculty of the French, the gentle- 
man of the many obscurities of the Italian. Their sympathy was 
mutually excited, and what was more natural than that each should 
offer to assist the other! It was agreed that they should take a les- 
son every morning. ‘The jasmine bower made a capital school-room, 


Blondin was simple-hearted and modest, and never dreamed of his | 
own attractions, nor of the eloquent glances of many a fair maiden. | 
His shop was always full, for the ladies had a thousand things to 
ask for, and what was singular, no one could wait upon them but 
he. His mother somehow could not get along with the customers 
at all. The old lady could not account for this. She resolved, 
however, to give up their little business to her son, strongly urg- 
ing him to take a wife, which he dutifully promised to do, request- 
ing his mother to look out for one for him. ‘There are not many 
such sons now-a-days. The old lady, with a steady eye to the 
main chance, chose for him one of the richest girls she could find, 
but unfortunately one of the ugliest too. The Blondin made wry 
faces at the green and yellow visage of his intended, but his mother 
would hear of no objections, and the marriage was to take place in 
a few days, when an unexpected event put an end to their plans. 
His majesty Louis the /ourteenth of France, of blessed memory, 


and they resolved to begin at once. 

They would doubtless have made great progress in the languages 
from this excellent sytem of mutual instruction, but then—they sat 
too near each other. When Jacqueline’s arm touched our hero, or 
one of her dark locks brushed his temples, he trembled all over and 
his voice failed him. Or when Jacqueline’s hand was carelessly 
touched by his in pointing out the lines, the letters seemed to 
swim before her eyes, though they were generally bright enough. 
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There was not much done at the & first lesson, but they promised 
to make it up at the next. Their desire for knowledge was so 
vehement, that both were at the school before sunrise. Unfortu- 
nately the teacher's voice was agitated, and he was not always very 
clear in his directions, so that his scholar’s taper fingers would 
sometimes rest on the wrong line—of course he had to put them 
right—but then both got bewildered. The third day, it was the 
lady’s turn to be teacher. Her scholar told her that he had got as 
far as io amo, and requested her to hear him go over it, and for her 
benefit, she could repeat after him in French. ‘The books were 
laid aside, and our hero, to prevent any confusion from touching 
Jacqueline’s hand, held it fast in his, and looked her full in the eyes 
as he stammered out, 

“Indicative mood, present tense, 10 amo.” 

The answer came slowly, but Jacqueline whispered at last, with 
downcast eyes, “I love.” 

Another long pause, before he gathered courage to say, “ Tu 
ama.” 

She checked a gentle sigh and replied, “* Thou lovest !” 

He went on, and pressed her hand to his beating heart, “ Egli 
ama!” 

“He loves!” she answered faintly, and cast a stolen glance at 
him. Her hand was still clasped to his heart, he forgot the Italian 
and cried, ‘* We love!” 

“That is wrong,” said his teacher, “you must speak it in 
Italian.” 

He repeated slowly, ‘We love.” She looked at him, and re- 
plied unconsciously, “ We love!” but corrected herself and told 
him it was wrong. 

« But,” he answered timidly, “it is no sin!” and imprinted a 
kiss on her trembling hand. 

She had no reply ready to such reasoning. They sat together 
in silence, till somehow their lips met, and they whispered softly, 
** Noi amamo, we love!” 

This was all they learned at that lesson. They thought it some- 
thing, however, and it lasted two hours. It was repeated every 
day. It is true, the mercer loved the milliner, and the general’s 
daughter the man of rank, but when they found out their mistake, 
they only wept over it, but did not correct it. ‘If I was only rich!” 
thought he. ‘If I was only poor!” sighed she. At last winter 
came, and covered the garden with snow. No more lessons that 
year—but the lovers still found means to meet occasionally, though 
but seldom. They pledged each other cternal constancy, even 
while they doubted whether the vow would be kept. One cold 
evening the Blondin sat in sad thought, in a coffee-house ; wine was 
before him, but he did not taste it. He had not seen Jacqueline in 
eight days, and this was enough to make him miserable. Near him 
sat an elderly stranger in a gray cloak, silent and serious. At last 
he addressed him: 

** You are Monsieur Le Blond, I believe?” 

He eyed the stranger, and recollected having seen him once or 
twice in his shop. He answered affirmatively. 

“You don’t seem happy,”’ continued the stranger. 

“One can't be always,” was the brief reply. 

“ Drink, then.” 

“ That don’t answer the purpose.” 

“Tam sorry. Can I be of any service to you?” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Try. You interest me more than you imagine. You don’t 
know me, but I wish to be your friend. Iam sure I can help you 
if you will trust me freely. Has any one injured you?” 

*“* By no means.” 

“Perhaps you want money, if so, I can help you.” 

The Blondin stared in surprise at his officious friend. 

* Only tell me how much you want. Perhaps a couple of thou- 
sand livres or so? Name the sum, and it is yours. You might be 
the richest man in Namur, if you chose.” 

“ Pray, how!” 

‘** This is no place to talk about such matters. 
tel and sup with me to-night, and we will speak farther.” 

The Blondin promised to do so, and kept his promise. 


Come to my ho- 





1ll.—-THE TREASURE. 


The stranger occupied the best room in the best hotel in Narrur. 
Our hero saw that he must be a man of wealth, and wondered why 
he chose the society of a poor haberdasher. ‘ Whom have I the 
honour of addressing *”’ he asked, in some confusion. 

“Call me Abubeker,” was the answer. ‘J am a Chaldean.” 

“Good heavens, a Chaldean! What induced you to travel so 
far from home !”’ 

** Partly ennui, partly scientific studies. 
to Iceland, as soon as the spring sets in.” 

“To Iceland? and pray, how long since you left Asia?” 

The stranger seemed to calculate for a moment, and then an- 
swered care ge “ A hundred and twenty years!” 

**Whe—e—w! a hundred and twenty years!” rejoined our hero. 
“ Pray, sir, how old are you, then?” 

“« Just three hundred and twelve.” 

“Three hundred and—"’ cried Le Blond. 

“ Twelve,” added the Chaldean, coolly. 


I think I shall go off 


**T see you are asto- 





nished ; you think, perhaps, I am making game of you. You will 
be more astonished still, when you come to know me better.” | 
The servants announced the supper, and Le Blond sat down to 
a table more splendidly furnished than he had ever dreamed of. As 
the wine went round the stranger grew still more talkative, and told | 
a thousand strange adventures. Our hero grew more and more | 
suspicious. “ Monsieur Abubeker,” he said at last, ‘‘ what you tell 
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me is too wonderful. You don’t really suppose any one » will be- 
lieve such stories?” 

‘* You may believe them or not as you please, but it will be the 
worse for you if you don’t. Did you never hear of necromancy?” 

“ Certainly, but I never had any faith in it. As far as I know 
anything about it, it’s all trick and jugglery.” 

“Tt may be among you ignorant Europeans, but not in Chaldea.” 

‘* Let me see a specimen of your art.” 

“That is not my business,” said the stranger, drily. “ But listen, 
young man, your countenance leads me to take an interest in 
your welfare. I assure you, you were born under a lucky constel- 
lation. I can assist you more than you suppose. For instance, 
you are a merchant, perhaps you want money just now ?” 

The Blondin smiled in doubt as he answered, “ Perhaps so.” 

“ Why did you not say so at once, then? You are destined to 
find a treasure at the ruins of St. Valerien des Anges, and a pretty 
handsome one too.” 

“Why don’t you dig it up for yourself, Monsieur Abubeker?” 

“ Because it is not destined for me, and besides, I don’t want it.” 

“When can I get it t” 

‘As soon as you choose to set out on the journey.” 

The Blondin was bewildered. He did not know what to make 
of his new friend Abubeker, and his matter-of-fact way of talking. 
However, to try him, he went on. ‘“ All this is very well. But 
to tell you the truth, I want five thousand livres to-morrow, to meet 
a payment. If I am sure of the treasure, perhaps you would be 
good enough to advance me five thousand livres on account!” He 
watched anxiously the stranger's countenance. Abubeker only 
answered in his careless way, ‘* With pleasure, you shall have the | 
money.” He then changed the conversation, and told a thousand 
wonders of the magic art. Le Blond left him about midnight. He 
had purposely avoided mentioning the five thousand livres a second 
time, in order not to mortify the boasting Chaldean; moreover, the 
story of the payment was mere fiction. As he left the room, how- 
ever, Abubeker asked him to wait a moment, went into a side-room 
and returned with four bags of money, which he laid upon the ta- 
ble. He ordered one of the servants to light Monsieur Le Blond 
home, and another to carry the money. 





1V.——-THE JOURNEY. 


When Le Blond awoke next morning, the stranger, and not Jac- 
queline, was his first thought. He was more collected than he had 
been the night before, and saw plainly that the old gentleman of 
three hundred and twelve had been making a fool of him. But 
there were the bags, filled, as he soon ascertained, not with lead 
or sand, but fifty good louis apiece. ‘ Pooh, counterfeits!” 
thought he, and took his scales. ‘They were of full weight. He 
sent a couple to a goldsmith’s: the metal was good. Now he 
was fairly puzzled. ‘The Chaldean, to say the least, had paid a 
pretty handsome premium to insure his credibility. He made up 
his mind to follow his advice and trust him fully. His very first 
business was to visit the stranger and tell him all about hiv poverty 
and his hopeless love for Jacqueline. “* Have you paid your bills!” 
asked Abubeker. Le Blond blushed and confessed that the story 
of the payment had been invented to test his sincerity. 

“Well, why do you despond! Go and get the treasure, buy a 
splendid estate, and ask the general for his daughter's hand as a 
wealthy proprietor, and I'll engage he wont refuse it. I am sorry, 
however, you deceived me about your payments. You should not 
have done so. It will undoubtedly cost you a delay of some days, 
perhaps of some weeks, in obtaining your object.” 

The Blondin was divided between doubt and confidence. The 
old man went on, * All you have to do is to put your house in or- 
der, keep your purpose a profound secret, and pretend that you are 
forced to make a journey on business. It would be better, perhaps, 
to sell your shop with all the trumpery, for you wont want it, of 
course, when you are a rich man. Or else, put it in charge of some 
friend. But breathe not a word of what we are aiming at, not even 
to your Jacqueline.” 

* And when must we set out?” 

“T shall leave Namur within three days.” 

Le Blond promised to get ready for the journey. * For,” thought 
he, “after all what do T risk? If I cannot have Jacqueline, what 
do I care for the shop or anything else? I will make the trial.”’ 

In three days he was ready, took his seat in the Chaldean’s car- 
riage, and left the city just as the great clock struck midnight. The 
Chaldean continued as talkative, as cool, and as friendly as ever 
during their journey. ‘They travelled fast all day, with closed 
blinds, changing horses frequently. ‘The weather was wet and 
chilly. ‘They even ate and drank in the coach. At night they 
stopped at a solitary hunting-box, or something of that kind, in the 
middle of a forest. A sort of huntsman, in a shabby dress, received 
the travellers and led them to a room, the windows of which were 
broken and patched with paper, and the floor covered with a moth- 
eaten, decaying carpet. The servants kindled a fire, and spread 
wine and cold meat on a table, while the hunter got a couple of 
wretched mattrasses ready for them. 

“ Do we spend the night here?" asked Le Blond, looking round 
anxiously, for he did not fecl quite at his ease in this dungeon. 

“The ruins of St. Valerien des Anges are only ten steps from 
here, and we must be there exactly at midnight. Meantime we 
may as well drink a few cups of wine to refresh us.” ‘The Blondin 
shuddered, all the terrible stories he had ever read about terrible 
spirits who watched treasures, and destroyed the daring intruder, 
rose up in his mind. ‘Is there any danger!” he asked. 

“ Not a bit of it,” answered the Chaldean, laughing, ‘‘ you must 
not mind these old women’s stories.” They whiled away the time 

















as cheerfully as they could, by the fireside, but the journey and the 
want of sleep had fatigued him greatlly. Abubeker did all he could 
tocheerhim up. As midnight drew near, he grew more earnest, 
and as he saw how sleepy Le Blond was, he stepped up to him and 
said, “I trust you have not deceived me, nor told me any false- 
hood! It might do us both great mischief in the ruins yonder.” 

“T give you my word, that except the story about the payment—" 

“Even that was unlucky. Your inclination to sleep in so im- 
portant a moment, when the happiness of your whole life is to be 
decided, is very suspicious. I knew a case where a treasure-seeker 
fell into a slumber that lasted four weeks.” 

“ Horrible!” cried Le Blond. 

“Why, no, it was not so bad for the sleeper, for he had the finest 
dreams in the world, and asked nothing better than to sleep on in 
the same way for ever. But it was very unpleasant for me to wait 
for his waking and perfect recovery.” 

* But he got the treasure, did he not t” asked Le Blond. 

The Chaldean looked at his watch, made a sign to our hero to 
| follow him and keep silent, lighted a dark lantern and led the way 
i‘ down a narrow staircase. ‘The Blondin followed, but so overcome 

| with sleep, that he did not know what he was about. They walked 
a few steps to an old ruined wall. Here lay the prize. While the 
| Chaldean was reading from a book in some strange tongue, by the 
light of the lantern, our hero chose a convenient spot among the 
stones, and lay down to rest. He fell into a sound sleep while the 
magician was reading on. 
(Te be concluded in our next.) 
= — T_T 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. 














A DAY IN NEW-YORK,. 

I nusu from the cabin of a steamboat, where two hundred pair of 
lungs have been breathing, in concert, air thrice worn out, and 
charged with foulest qualities. Heavens! what a poor devil 
I feel myself; my mouth and throat, which have played such 
important parts in the respiring process, appear to be scalded and 
smoked ; my stomach, head, heart, spirits—all in a state of threat- 
ened rebellion. 

It is broad daylight, men crowd about me, snapping whips, and tell 
me they have carriages at my service; a stout porter, from the sweet- 
est isle of the ocean, elevates his voice above them all, soliciting 
a hand-cart job; a poor miserable urchin, with scarce half his little 
hide covered, and who seems untimely sent from his nest, shrieks 
in my ear—The Evening Star—The Sun—New World, and a 
host of other dailies and weeklies. Every countenance which 
emerges from below stairs has written in strong characters upon 
it, the words of Clarence, “ Oh, I have passed a miserable night.” 
I wend my way up Courtland-street, following my black trunk, 
in procession with a dozen others bound for the same location, 
looking like 80 many mourners in a city deserted, in consequence of 
some fatal plague ; some few shopboys unclosing gocery windows ; 
a sweep, perchance, upon an early chimney excursion, the only 
citizens yet stirring ; a porter at the hotel yawns as he receives my 
baggage, and looks as if just in the first stages of chills and fever. 

A barber in the vicinity has at last opened his door, and I go to 
perform that duty, imposed upon manhood, envied of boyhood, and 
denied to women : he has not yet lit up his alcohol lamp, and over 
my divine face he flourishes a big brush with cold water; he lays 
hold of my nose, which gives it an additional turn heavenward, be- 
stowing upor that nasal member all the odour of unwashed hands, 
(hereafter [I intend to shave myself,) scrapes my unfortunate skin 
until I resemble that of a pig scalded and cleansed of his bristles. 
Broadway, at this hour is a solitude, with the exception of a hack, 
perhaps, rolling some steamboat passenger to the west end, or 
some early milkman, whose sharp cry brings to his cart the kitchen- 
girls, with their pitchers, giving strong proof that that interesting 
personage, Morpheus, has just suffered them to leave his oblite- 
rating embraces ; and while the milk-merchant dips from his cans 
the usual measure, he, at the same time, deals out to Fanny, or 
Jenny, or Peggy, the usual quantity of sly glances, roguish co- 
quetry, and flattery. Oh, how rife is the propensity to stand well 
with the fair sex, from monarch to milkman. And each one of these 
romantic kitchen-maids, I dare say, thinks herself the favourite of 
the smart lad of the milk-wagon—what music to her his daily 
morning yell! !—what an infliction upon the nerves of her delicate 


mistress above stairs ! 

‘To kill an hour or two before coffee, I stroll up Chatham-street. 
Instead of the repose which reigns in Broadway, here the pave- 
ment is alive with operatives, coming down from the Bowery and 
that part of Gotham, going to their toils in the manufactories, and 
to fulfil the tasks of drudgery allotted to them by destiny—a class 
who ure to earn their bread by the sweat of the brow. At this 
hour, arnong those little shops, where two-thirds of the stock seems 
hung upon the outside of the door, one will remark that the pawn- 
brokers are the foremost. How various the customers upon whom 
depends this branch of trade, (if it deserves the name.) Shame and 
embarrassment marks the countenance of each one, as he or she 
enters and departs. The thief here offers his nightly pilferings, 
eager to touch the most he can procure upon his gains, trembling, 
| perhaps, as he demands, with forced effrontery, half the value of 
| the article. ‘The poor mother, pale with watching the sick-bed, or 
driven to beggary by the intemperance of an intemperate husband, 
or from a combination of human ills, by which she is brought to 
wretchedness, comes io pawn, to buy bread for the day, some part 
of her little store, scarce less important to her than food itself. 











The gamester, who has lost at hazard his last dollar, brings to this 
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detestable market some part of his wardrobe, or his ornaments, || 
which he can spare for a day, in order to furnish himself the means || 
to renew his ruinous pursuit; but the most eager of all this class | 
of miserables, who pledge with the Jew, is the habitual drunkard. | 
In crussing from Broadway to Chatham-street I observed a man, | 
haggard and broken in look, take off his coat; he then proceeded to | 
take off his greasy vest, which, rolling up in a tattered hankerchief, | 
he bore towards one of these holes. I saw him enter, leave his || 
bundle, depart, and re-enter the nearest dram-shop in the vicinity. 
Sad and degrading picture—melancholy neighbourhood—where 
man’s degradation forces itself upon the reflections. 

The apothecary’s shop comes next in order ; here the applican‘s, 
I sorrow to say, are still upon errands which have their origins in| 
the misfortues which flesh is heir to. The first who draws upon | 
those labelled, gilt-ornamented bottles and boxes, wearing 80 1} 
pleasing an exteriour, containing within such nauseous yet neces- | 
sary goods, are the confirmed opium consumers ; if the drunkard is 
impatient to get his early dram, the victim to the use of morphine || 
is piteously so. The lower order of the community, who depend 
upon this stimulous, may be seen, long before the windows of the 
drug-store exposes to the light those fascinating globes of blue, red, || 
violet, and many-coloured ornaments, (which afar off denote the t 


}} 
| 


ing Signor Sandango, who has such fascinating teeth, and such an 
imperial.” 

“Oh, madam, I shall never be so glad to see you—It make 
beautiful weather, madam.” 

“ Yes, charment, monseer.”’ 

Signor Sandango and Count Balleflower, ladies.” 

** Pleasure.” 

“Tam hear de grand news dis morning, madam—I hear did 
Mees M goes to marry my countryman, Mons. Blageare. He 





|| shall be ver happy to marry one young ladee, so beautiful, wid so | 


much dollar. Shall [ have di honour, ladee ?” 

* Pleasure.” 

“Good day, M—r M—r—r. Smith, I hope we shall have the 
leavure of seeing you at Vardolina-Hall before you leave?” 

Just as if she could not remember so common a name as mine! 


Pp 


“ Bah”—said I, as my attention was drawn to a bran new ve- 
hicle, which grazed the curb-stone, and stopped at the same spot ; 
a servant or groom, in livery of the most parvenue stamp, opened 
and let out a fleshy old lady, with a countenance beaming with ver- 
milion teints of the most endurable depth ; two young women with 
light sandy curls, and brews as foxy, bounded upon the walk, with 
a spring and vigour that told well for their health and robustness ; 
they were dressed with all the orders of fashionable architecture, in 


his lips ! ** Julienne.” Away he flies, and I have soon commenced in 
earnest to make my compliments to the skill of the grand artiste, 
|| who presides in the kitchen. In see myself in mirrors opposite to 
| each other, reflected and re-reflected, enjoying a desert worthy of 
Tortoni, the immortal caterer of the Boulevardes—I am happy. 
Sunset. I am upon the Battery—the silvery flood of noon has 
changed to gold—the blackest tub of a boat or ship becomes en- 
|| riched with the pervading yellow hue, as it indolently floats or 
| quietly sleeps upon the bosom of the gilded waters ; fair figures 
lean over the railing, in pairs, feeding enamoured eyes with the 
| scene ; well dressed and joyous-looking people walking to and fro 
along the various promenades. In the most secluded walks might 
be encountered, now and then, a happy brace, who had eyes for 
nothing but each other’s eyes, the setting sun not more radiant 
with rosy light than their countenances with hope and enviable 
content. With the exception of, here and there, an old solitary 
bachelor, miserably exclusive, or some musing poet or day-dreamer, 





the spot was free from aught which might depress the spirits or 
| awaken sympathy for human misfortunes. Here is a pleasant point 
| enough to close my day’s adventure—but Ave Maria does not finish 
|! the day in New-York. ‘The amusements are yet to be thought of, 
particularly by a visitor to the metropolis. See me at the Park 
! theatre—Elssler is to dance. One after another of the unbonneted 


' 

> } 

medicine-shop as certainly as the three golden balls does the pawn- || | 

brokers,) waiting the shop-boy'’s motion to get their potation; but i which the composite shone triumphant ; yet the whole was rather | beaux sex run up the steps. The first tier has been taken a week 


too various are the applicants who follow these unfortunates, and 
too various their wants, to make it possible for a full portraiture or 
delineation of their characteristics and desires ; some, themselves | 
the patients, discoverable by the pale, jaded, and anxious features, 
the languid and feverish eye; others, the messengers of those 
stretched upon the sick bed, of long endurance, and who may be 
said to have * swallowed an apothecary’s shop,” first and last. One 
runs for an antidote for sudden emergency, another, perhaps, for 
the fatal arsenic to put out existence. Children are sent who can 
scarce lisp their errand ; old women totter into the store with | 
broken accents scarce less unintelligible; gentility comes negligent | 
from hasty toilette ; poverty comes in its usual garb of raggedness | 
and dirt. Sooner or later, alas! we are all pensioners upon the | 
apothecary’s goods, both dry and wet. 
Now comes something more enlivening, at least less Papin 
able in association, even though human weaknesses, and human 
frailties, and propensities, appear upon the stage. ‘The raddish- 
girls, the strawberry-girls, the yeast-girls and boys, are vying with | 
the chimney-sweep and the dustman’s bell, and the hundred-and- 
one noisy wheels rattling down to the emporium of boxes and 
barrels ; the cries of fresh mackerel, with his silvery-scaled mer- 
chandise with him, whose wagon teems with vegetable dainties, 
and which he strings together with a bouquet of words, equalling the | 
verbal bill of fare spun out by a restaurant waiter, or the extraordi- | 
nary mass of intelligence that an auctioneer utters in a breath. | 
The sun is now above the tops of the houses, and the scene | 


| 


begins to change. Apprentice boys and girls are at work, and 80 | 
is all that industrious portion of society, who are met at six o'clock, | 
and you see .:* more of them until night, when twilight mixes 
them with all shades of human condition, as they return again to) 
their humble homes. Friendly obscurity! had it been my fortune | 
to have seen this part of New-York only by such doubtful light, 
my readers would probably have been spared some unpleasant fea- | 
tures of the big town; but as my intention is to enact the faithful | 
limner to what lies in my path, he or she (if tender-hearted woman 
18 among my readers) will excuse the introduction of objects not to | 
be avoided if one has an eye for truth in detail. | 
It is twele o'clock ; I have breakfasted, read the morning papers, 
my boots shine with the mirrory lustre of Day and Martin's best, 
I have tied the newest-fashioned stock to be had at , and 
pulled upon a hand of democratic proportions a pair of glove de | 
Paris, cheapened at Madam , and stretched from ¢res petite to | 
a nice fit, my old hat has been exchanged for one of the tallest 





| imposing. Both young ladies had rather small waists, and rather || previous—the second tier is overrunning—the third, above the 
| large feet and hands, but they were, I dare presume, fine girls, and || gods, too high to see anything but the foot-lights and heads of the 


i| 


| they were of the “ haute ville range.”” As they entered the store, 
'monkeyhood and manhood, came up. ‘To descend to a des- 


| cription: they wore coats with very small and very low collars, 


‘and very low stocks, leaving the two muscles (known by the name 


of the F'renchman’s muscles, as they serve to elevate the shoulders) 
| strongly and finely developed ; their collars, in front, were turned 
‘down with mathematical precision ; the sleeves, at the wrist, pinch- 
| ingly close, and soiled white gloves too short to reach them, leaving 
a ring of tortured red flesh between them; they wore very thin 
pointed boots, and pantaloons half gaiter, fitting them so closely 


parently quite independent of those said limbs so admired in the 
| statue of the Apollo Belvidere ; in fact, they seem capable of 
| standing alone, having much the resemblance of a pair of elongated 
| tunnels standing upon the small end. ‘This completed the part in 

which the genius of the tailor discovered itself. Nature, however, 
| had refused to second the tailor; her signature of grace and manly 
perfection was absent ; the anatomical and muscular machine con- 
| tinually rebelled against that air denominated distingué. ‘The faces 
| gave forth no sparks of electric mind, no tokens of intellectual re- 

finement—the animal held conquest there, and pride. 

** Whose *” said one to his dromio swell. 


“ Whose’ Why 8 


are the daughters—see the new establishment—set up for ton 





- ; 
| folks, one of us, last month—fortunes, ten thousand dollars each— 


| so—pon honour’’—were the last words I heard. 
Now and then a business-man hurried through the throng, with 
dollar—dollars—-notes—protests—and three o'clock printed on his 
| forehead, and confirmed by every separate feature. Money must 
| be made or lost that day. 
It is nearly three o’clock—the crowd begins to thin—transient 
Visitors to a metropolis earn unfashionable appetites, and the greater 
j number of those faces, upon which an agreeable expression of 
wonder is playing, have left the field to the exclusive aristocracy of 


|| Broadway—ladies and gentlemen who are too well bred to wonder 


at aught or dine before five. I should like well enough to write a 
chapter upon the confectionary stores and those who resort to them, 


| but I fear it would swell m 


| 


y manuscript to too great a length. 


| Certain it is, however, they are alike the lounging theatres of the | 


| truly genteel, and as well the mere pretenders to style ; for let it 


ocs, the rich soapboiler’s widow—those | 


i] . » 
|| musicians. One of the door-keepers, for a douceur, has promised 


|| two specimens of our kind, holding the enviable place between |) me a place in the second tier, provided not claimed by any one of 


] prior right. At last [ succeed in obtaining a seat, partly sustained 
H between the shoulders of two Daniel Lamberts, and partly resting 
}; upon my feet. Fanny appears—two thousand pair of hands, five 
|! hundred canes, and a thousand pair of iron-shod heels, greet the 
|} dancer. It grows hot—I attempt to get at my pocket-hankerchiet 
|| —abortive design—my arms are pinioned and the perspiration 
l trickles down into my eyes—my neighbour applauds with his 

gantic underpinning—my unfortunate foot attests still the energy 


it ga 
1] ‘. 
|| of his delight—my physician pronounces it a serious matter! !— 


y that they seemed both one material ; pants, sans wrinkle, and ap- | I may be crippled for life. Oh, Fanny, much have I suffered on 


| thy account !! 
|| ‘The Cracoviene is at an end, and wreaths and bouquets descend 
} upon the stage—the Elssler presses them to her heart, and amidst 
|| a din of bravas, and hurrahs, and shouts, scarce equalled in intensity 
| by so many red men among the Rocky Mountains, I escape from 


' 
i} 
my prison. 


Oh, freedom !—but I will reserve this topic for a 
future paper. I have reached my lodging—in bed—asleep. J.B. F 





ANECDOTES OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT.—On one occasion, 
when one of Alexander's visits to Warsaw was announced, there 
| was not time to clear the streets of a quantity of mud which had 
been scraped in heaps. ‘The police (Russians) ordered the windows 
on the ground floor of the houses in those streets to be opened, and 
threw the mud into the rooms! One of the bells of Moscow was 
professedly banished to the borders of the icy ocean in Siberia, 
three or four hundred years ago, for having tolled the accession of 
some pretender to the throne. This man passed himself off as an 
| emperour who was reported to have been strangled; but the decert 
|| was discovered, and his accomplice, the bell, punished by the 
|| knout, as it was found impossible to send it to Siberia, according to 
the sentence. On his accession the present emperour published an 
| ukase, allowing the bell to return to Moscow, but not to sound ; on 
| the birth of a son, some time after, Nicholas, in a second ukase, 
| granted it a full pardon, and it is now allowed to sound. Prince 
| Roman Pangusko was banished to Siberia after the revolution. 
Hlis father had never given him an establishment, but the Russian 
government obliges him to pay to them, annually, the income his 
son ought to have received. A Jew, whom he (the father) had 
formerly been instrumental in bringing to justice, had returned 
from banishment, and incurred the same punishment ; to aggravate 


| 
| 
\| 
| ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 
| ——— 
! 
! 





mode, from Leary’s old vorla—a man well enough dressed to cut a |) not be understood or supposed that this is a satiric paper, and thay 


‘ ‘ ; Prince Roman's punishment, this man was chosen as his companion 
figure upon the érottoir fashionable. At one o'clock I find myself || I would insinuate that Broadway is the promenade only of dandies, 


on the journey, and chained with him to the same iron bar. From 





gazing into the windows, despite the greenness of the thing, at the 
plaster caricatures by Danitan—a great compliment to that cele- 
brated artist, considering the danger I run cf being put down as a 
vulgarian and countryman, one of the bass class. Immortal Dan- 
iton, could you know how fearfully attractive the works of thy | 
fancy, you might draw from the risk I braved a compliment of no | 
dwarfish size. Two o'clock ; windows have lost their attractions, | 
my pockets have escaped with the loss of a small pocket-map of | 
the city. Beauty has come forth, the great world is upon the pavé, | 
and rolling along in fine carriages. I meet Mrs. I. and her beau- 
tiful daughter—we smile—we bow—we pass. At the same in- 
stant a little man, with black mustachios, receives from the outer- 
most angle of my elbow, in its descent from the ordinary duty of | 
salute, a palpable knock among his whiskers—a pardon and rien, | 
monsicur, finished the encounter. 
country, walking arm-in-arm, just at the critical moment when I am | 
about joining one of the fairest flowers of Manhattan, and who had 
the bad taste once to think me agreeable. [Iam surrounded, enter- 
tained with a buttonhole conversation, and exposed to the shocking | 
alternative of making one of a group which literally crowded gen- | 
tility and loveliness either into the stores or gutters. ‘Thank hea- | 
ven! Lescape. Mrs. "s carriage pulls up at Stewart's just as 
I am passing—I am recognised—assist her and three other ladies | 
from the coach—they are introduced as Miss FE. , Mrs. D | 
and cousin P. Delightful day—all the elit? out. “ Have you | 
seen the Elssler—how well you are loaking—how long do you stay— | 
| 








| 

















how is a certain young lady at » (a finger significantly raised. y 
Oh, coz., dear, here comes dear Count Ballefleure, and that charm- | 


I meet three friends from the |} 


{ ; : 
| strangers, swells, and parvenues. A man of the world will easily 


| discern between the modest, unassuming and easy deportment of a 


| lady or gentleman, accustomed to life in its highest and most | 


Tt isa 
stage such people care not to display their importance upon, even 
were they disposed to, anywhere ; they neither ask one to halls by 


polished walk, and the assumer or mere actor or actress. 





fictitious titles, nor mention aristocracy, nor draw comparisons be- 
tween cliques and sets ; they talk not of haute noblesse, not elité 
grades ; nice creatures, fascinating teeth, sweet gentleman ; they 


swagger not, neither do they bustle and get heated with excite- 


| 
| ment; they live in houses furnished for use as well as clegance, | 
not in the basement and third story, keeping the first floor for show- | 


| rooms of cabinet and upholstery wares ; they dine at an hour suit- 
| able to pleasure and business, and have the faculty of entertaining 
their guests without being embarrassed or embarrassing ; they 
dress agreeable to the weather and the most approved modes, ultra 
in nothing; they have cultivated tastes for literature and the fine 
arts. Reader, may it be your good fortune to be acquainted with 
many such agreeable people—I must go to dinner. 

Is 
there a bon vivant among my readers who has not yet made the ac- 
quaintance of this establishment, let me advise him to lose no time 


I always dine at Signor Delmonico’s, when not invited out. 


| in paying his addresses to a dinner per plat with mine Italian host. 
He will talk with you in all the civilized languages, and serve you 
a dish after the manner of any christian country, give you the 
whitest napkin, coolest ice, and the best demi tasse of coffee that 
may be had this side Constantinople. 

A tidy gargon is by my side and, “ quel potage, monsieur 1” Upon 





| 
| 


forty to sixty are coupled in the same manner, and then strung to- 
gether on the same chain. When they halt for the night they are 
unchained, but are crowded mto a small space enclosed by high 
|| stakes, pointed at the top, without any roof, and so small that there 
is not always space to lie side by side. A gentleman from Cracow 
being at Warsaw, was imprisoned because he wore a ring engraved 
with the letters N. P., which, it was insisted, must mean “ Neuvelle 
Pologne.”” He was obliged to send to Cracow to obtain certificates 
that these letters were the initials of his mother, and that she had 
|| given him the ring. 

|| ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RIVERS —By J. Smith, one of the au- 
|| thors of the Rejected Addresses. 


In England rivers are all males— 
For instance, Father Thames ; 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 
Finds them ma’msells or dames. 


Yes, there the softer sex presides, 
) Aquatic, | assure ye, 
And Mrs. Sippy rolls her tides, 
Responsive to Miss Souri. 


Compiiment.—A lovely girl was bending her head over a rosc- 
bush which a lady was purchasing from an Irish basket-woman in 
|| Covent-Garden market, when the woman, looking kindly at the 
| young beauty, said—*T axes your pardon, voung lady, but if it's 
|| pleasing to ye, I'd thank ye to keep your cheek away from that 
|| rose—ye'll put the lady out of consate with the colour of the flower.” 


Dinner Fasuton.—Gov. Cass, in his recent work on “ France. 
its King, Court and Government,”’ mentions, in reference to the 
ready adaption of European customs in our country, that “the knife 
is used in the best company in Europe, in serving the mouth at the 
dinnner-table.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Rambles m the Footsteps of Don Quixote. By the late H. D. Inglis, Esq. 
Lea and Blanchard. 


Tus capital little volume describes Mr. Inglis’s adventures on a \|_ * should have more irwe criticism in the world than at present. 


journey he undertook to ascertain the true locality of Cervantes’ 
matchless romance. He was singularly fortunate, and traces out 
the whole course pursued by the “ ingenioso hidalgo” in his first, 
and to us most delightful sally. Nay, he even meets with a ** Maese 
Nicolas,” a barber withal, who claims direct descent from the far- , 
famed knight of the basin who sat in judgment with the curate on 
the Don’s library, and evinces a most edifying faith in the reality of 
Cervantes’ personages. Mr. Inglis introduces us to the very wind- | 
mills that the knight mistook for giants, the very road where he 
met the merchants from Toledo, and the very inn where poor San- | 
che was tossed in the blanket. 
the very garret wherein the knight and squire were so lustily pum- 


melled by the jealous muleteer, perhaps in the very bed, for centu- | 


ries make few changes in Spain. There is a grave, quiet humour 


in Mr Inglis’s way of telling a story, which is in admirable keeping | 


with the subject. We are glad to see the republication of his writ- 
ings has commenced in this country, and trust the present volume 
will be speedily followed by his work on the ‘ Channel Islands.” 
Pictures of Early Life, or Sketches of Youth. 
Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. 
This little book is from the graceful pen of Mrs. Emma C. Em- 


bury. It contains a number of stories intended of course mainly 


for the reading of “ tender juvenals,” and adapted to their intellec- 


tual calibre; but, we will honestly confess, that we have read it all 
through ourselves, and read it with great pleasure. 
stories carried us back in fancy to those days of happiness unalloyed 


—the days of roundabouts and marbles—when we little thought we | 


should live to be an editor. When we say these little tales are 


excellent in their way, we have awarded them high praise, for we 


assure our readers it is no easy matter to write down to, yet not | 


below, the capacity of intelligent youth. Good childrens’ tales an- 
swer to Horace’s idea of the excellent in style, being very easy to 
read, but confounded hard to write. We trust this will not be the 
last work of the kind with which Mrs. Embury will favour us. ‘The 
instruction of youth falls more particularly within the province of 
woman, and a task so elevated, so all-important, and so endearing 
withal, may well enlist the energies of the most refined of the sex. 





The Musical Magazine, conducted by H. Theodore Hach. Vol. 1. Boston: 


George P. Reed. New-York: William E. Millet. 

This magazine, which has now entered upon the second year of 
its existence, is, we are sorry to say, the on/y journal in the country 
devoted exclusively to music. 
consolation to find that our solitary champion of harmony, though 
he stands alone, still battles manfully in the good cause. ‘The edi- 
tor writes with feeling as well as with good sense, and his musical 
The journal is enriched with many 


criticism is generally sound. 
translations frem the German, some of which are valuable. We do 
not know whether a taste for music will ever become as universal 


among us as the editors hope, but if so, the ** Musical Magazine” || 


will lend a powerful aid towards that desirable result. 


Shetland and the Shetlanders, or the Northern Circuit. By Catharine Sin- 


clair. New-York: D. Appleton and Co. 

A very lively and amusing volume. Miss Sinclair introduces us to 
scenes seldom visited by travellers, and though our stay is short, 
there is much to entertain and interest us. She tells a story very 
well, and describes scenery with spirit. THler reputation as a popu- 
lar author may be considered to be fairly established. 


The Fatalist, or the Fortunes of Godolphin. Lea and Blanchard. 
The scence of this novel is laid on the coast of Cornwall, which 
is new as well as interesting ground. It contains some good des- 
criptions of Cornish peculiarities, and some of the scenes show 
power as a writer, but the plot is extravagant and the characters 


very unnatural, 





Emancipation in the West Indies, or a Six Months’ Tour in Antigua, Bar- | 
badoes and Jamaica. By James A. Thorne and J. Horace Kimbatl. 


The American Anti-Slavery Society have published a second 
edition of the letters of these gentlemen, in which the workings of 
the new system in the British islands is depicted in very glowing 
colours. ‘The book is worth reading, but it is proper to add that late 
accounts from those islands show the state of things very different | 


from that represented by those writers. 


The American Citizen’s Manual of Reference. 
ladley. 


We have intended for some time to call the attention of the pub- | 
lic to this useful compilation. [t contains the Declaration of Inde- , 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, Washington's 
Farewell Address, and a mass of statistical information as to the 
different states, not often to be found in a compact form; and it is, | 


moreover, handsomely executed 


Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have just published an able letter of 
Dr. Lieber to the Hon. Mr. Preston, on the justice and importance | 
of an international copyright law, illustrated by the examples of the | 
leading states of the continent. We hope it may be the means of 
calling public attention to the subject, and of diffusing correct 
views on a measure so loudly called for by the literary world. 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard continue the republication of Master | 
Humphrey's Clock. It increases in merit as the tale proceeds, and | 
if not as brilliant as Boz’s other works, is equally interesting, and 
is sought after by the public with the same eagerness. 


! 


He was lucky enough to sleep in 


| 
By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 


These simple | 
|| much as others the apery which would render ridiculous the sub- | 


This is mortifying ; but it is some || 


'| we do not. 


Compiled by W. Hobart || 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





| Washington Irving, as the best reply we can make to A Bookworm:—** Wer 

* every one to judge for himself, and speak his mind frankly and fearlessly, we 
Whenever a 
** person ts pleased with a work, he may be assured that tt has good qualities. 
** An author who pleases @ vartety of readers, must possess substantial powers 
* of pleasing ; or, in other words, wtrinsic merits ; for otherwise we acknow- 
* ledge an effect, and deny the cause. The reader, therefore, should not suf- 
** fer himselj to be readily shaken from the conviction of his own feelings, by 
* the sweeping censures of pseudo critics. The author he has admired may be 
** chargeable with a thousand faults ; but it 1s nevertheless beauties and excel- 
* lencies that have excited his admiration; and he should recollect that taste 
“and judgment are as much evinced in the perception of beauties among de- 
“* fects, as in a detection of defects among beauties. For my part, | honour the 
* blessed and blessing spirit, that is quick to discover and extol all that is 
** pleasing and meritorious. Gwe me the honest bee, thot extracts honey from 
“the humblest weed, but save me from the ingenurty of the spider, which tras 
“ats venom, even in the midst of a flower-garden.”’ 
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* Republican simplicity.”.—Very far be it from us to desire any 
departure from the true * simplicity” of republicanism. We want 
| none of the frippery of monarchical government, and despise as 


stantial respectability of our own institutions by a wretched mimicry 
|| of the gew-gaw which characterizes the showy splendour of regal 
jand imperial governments. Our own institutions, our own laws, 


and our own manners are good enough for us, and we would not 


exchange the elegant simplicity of our forms for all the ornamental 
frivolity of the east; but, we are not so shockingly obstinate in 
our democracy—so peevishly republican—that it ‘strikes to the 
stomach” to see a beautiful object formed by republican skill and 


| 
| 


; Ingenuity. 


We have, for instance, no fellowship 


American workmanship. 
with the feeling which finds anything at war with ‘ republican 
| simplicity” in the gorgeous pleasure-boat lately caused to be built 
by our government, as a present for a friendly foreign potentate. 
| We think we have the right to be proud of such evidence of re- 
It has never struck us that we are called 


| publican skill and taste. 
upon to discard the elegant refinements of life because we have 
| chosen to live under a republican rather than an aristocratic or 


monarchical system 


plicity” meant im puris naturalibus. We, at all events, are willing 


” 


| to stop short of that point of * unalloyed democracy. 
ple is not exactly to be bald, we believe, and the goddess of our 


idolatry will do very well for our purpose, pretty decently clad ; 


to be of fine texture, and well made. Sturdy as we are in our 


democracy, it is no part of our creed that there is any harm in fine 


linen. We believe a good thing is not foo good for a republic, and 
we know of nothing the democracy has done to disentitle it to a 
clean shirt. It is not our opinion that what is good enough for a 


monarchist is too good for a republican. 


Republican sim- 


If 


demagogue, is the republicanism of our faith. 
plicity is not the naked nature of the savage, that we know of. 


it be so, we had better pall down our fine public buildings, and , 


burn up our works of art. Our magnificent capitol has no business 
at Washington, and we had better destroy all the paintings of 
Allston 


nor drink, and, what is worse still, they are incompatible with the 


‘They are mere works of art, that we can neither eat 


aforesaid * simplicity.” 


The Regency Bill.—As a matter in which the public take a deep 
interest, we preserve the following curious document in the columns 
of the New-York Mirror 
The remarks by which it is preceeded are from the editor of the 


It may be valuable for future reference 


American.—* ‘The working of the monarchical principle, as illus- 
trated m the case of Great Britain, at this moment, is curious 
enough. A young lieutenant of Austrian hussars, by the regeney 
bill, and in virtue of his marriage with the queen, may become the 
sovereign, for years, of Great Britain; and one of the foremost 
nations of the earth agrees quietly to submit to the government of 
this foreign youth. It is certainly a great experiment at this period 
of free inquiry and general agitation, although of profound peace, 


thus to give the sceptre into trust, where no associations exist to 


invest the trustee with any of those illusions, or prestiges, which 
in other like cases, have served to sanction such vicarious royalty 
In the contingency looked to by the regency bill, of the queen's 
dying in giving birth to an heir to the crown, Prince Albert will vir- 
tually be the sovereign for eighteen years, and in the possession of 
the whole power of the monarch, though only called regent; and 
| yet he is to Englishmen but an acquaintance of yesterday, and con- 
| cerning whose habits or principles they can know as vet little on 
|nothing. ‘To us on this side of the Atlantic—who, inheriting the 
| English tongue and blood, look to our mocher land with interest— 
| the s The ex- 
perience of half a century of self-government under elective rulers 
renders this appointment of a young stranger to be king for a term 


{of years over the British empire, almost ludicrous ; and it is with 


pectacle thus presented is almost incomprehensible 


|| difficulty that grave and gray-bearded men ean ¢ 


| We quote the following passage from a paper on “Critics and Criticism,” by | 
€ 





We never could discover anything very violently anti- | 
republican, or of anti-republican tendency in a piece of splendid | 


We never supposed that “ republican sim- | 


To be sim- | 


nor shall we ever care less for her clothing, because it may happen | 


If other people think so, | 
The stern simplicity so much in the mouth of the | 





omprehend the 
| acquiescence of age, experience, eminent public service, and ap. 
| proved patriotism, in setting up over them and above them, this 
| beardless foreigner. If the case shall arise—which we hope may 
not—for proving the monarchical principle, as illustrated in this re- 
| gency act, we deem it not improbable, that commotion and violence 
| may ensue, and that it may be found, that what, in bygone ages, 
might be safely and naturally resorted to, can hardly control the 
passions or satisfy the judgments of this more excited, more ques- 


| 


i} 
| tioning, and more innovating epoch. It is connected with the great 
i question now dividing opinions throughout Europe—that struggle 
of opposite and irreconcileable principles—the monarchical and the 
| democratic theory of government ; and it is presenting the question 
|} for monarchy in one of its weakest forms.” 
| 
| THE REGENCY BILL. 
| Titke—A bill to provide for the administration of the govern- 
ment in case the crown should descend to any issue of her majesty 
whilst such issue shall be wnder the age of eighteen years, and for 
the care and guardianship of such issue. 
| Preamble— Whereas your majesty, by your majesty’s royal mes- 
sage to both houses of parliament, has been pleased to state that 
the uncertainty of human life, and the deep sense your majesty 
feels of duty to your people, render it incumbent upon your ma- 
jesty to recommend to both houses of parliament to consider con- 
tingencies which may hereafter take place, and to make such pro- 
Visions as will, in any event, secure the exercise of the royal au- 
!| thority; and that your majesty would be prepared to concur with 
|, the two houses of parliament in those measures which may appear 
best caleulated to maintain unimpaired the power and digmty of 
|| the crown, and thereby to strengthen the securities which protect 
the nghts and liberties of your people: And whereas, with the 
most cordial sense of duty and gratitude to your majesty for the 
tender concern and regard so uniformly and now mere especially 
demonstrated for the happiness of your people and the security of 
| their rights and liberties, we have taken this moet important busi- 
|| ness into our consideration, and, being thoroughly convinced of the 
| wisdom and expediency of what your majesty has thought fit to re- 
|, commend, we are firmly and zealously determined to contribute 
everything in our power to maintain unimpaired the power and 
| dignity of the crown, and to strenthen the securities which protect 
the rights and liberties of the people. We, therefore, your ma- 
jesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, in parliament assembled, do most humbly be- 
}| seech your majyety that it may be enacted, ete 
Clause 1.—That if at the demise of her present majesty (whom 
God long preserve) there shall be issue of her said majesty who shall 
| become and be king or queen of this realm whilst under the age of 
eighteen years, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the consort of 
} 
| 


her said majesty, shall be the guardian, and shall have the care, 
tuition, and education of such issue, until such issue shall attam 
the age of eighteen years, and shall till such age have the disposi- 
tion, ordering, and management of all matters and things relating 
thereto; and his said Royal Highness Prince Albert shall, until 
such issue of her said majesty shall attain the age of eighteen 
years, and no longer, have full power and euthority, in the name of 
|; such issue, and in his or her stead, and under the style and title of 

Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to ex- 
|| ercise and administer according to the laws and constitution thereof, 
| the royal power and government of this realm, and all the dom- 
nions, countries, and territories of the crown thereof belonging, and 
use, and exercise, and perform all prerogatives, authorities, and acts 
|| of government which belong to the king or queen of this realm to 
|| use, execute, and perform according to the laws thereof, but in 
such manner and subject to such conditions, restrictions, limitations, 
and regulations as are hereafter for that purpose specified, men- 
tioned, and contained 
| Clause 2.—All acts of royal power, prerogative, government, 
and administration of government, of what nature or kind soever, 

hich shall be done or executed during the regency established by 
this act, otherwise than by and with the consent and authority of 
the said regent, in the manner and according to the direction of 
this act set forth and prescribed, shall be absolutely null and void 
to all intents and purposes 

Clause 3.—That the regent before he shall act or enter upon his 
said office of regent, shall take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
|} macy, in the form preseribed and required 
| Clause 4.—That it shall not be lawful for the king or queen of 
| this realm, for whom a regent is hereby appointed, to mtermarry 
| before his or her age of eighteen years, with any person whomso- 
ever, without the consent, in writing, of the regent, and the assent 
lof both houses of parliament, previously obtained ; and every mar- 
two houses of 





| 
|| 
| 

1} 


| riage, without such consent, and such assent of the 
parliament, shall be null and void to all intents and purposes ; and 
} every person who shell be acting, aiding, abetting, or concerned in 
| obtainmyg, procuring, or bringing about any such marriage, and the 
| person who shall be married to such king or queen under the age of 
| eighteen years, shall be guilty of high treason, and suffer and forfeit 
as in cases of high treason 
Clause 5.—That the regent shall not give or have power to give 
j the royal assent to any bill or bills of parliamont for repealing, 
changing, or in any respect varying from the order and course of 
suecession to the crown of this realm, as the same stands now estab- 
| lished by the act of the twelfth year of the reign of King William 
II]., entitled * An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and 
| better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,” or to any 
! 
| 





act for repealing or altering the act made in the thirteenth year of 
King Charles I, intitled “ An Act for the Uniformity of Puble 
Prayers and Administration of the Sacrament, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies, and for establishing the Form of making, ordaming, 
and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, in the Church of 
England,” or an act of the fifth vear of the reign of Queen Anne, 
| made in Scotland, intitled * An Act for securing the Protestant Re- 
| ligion and Presbyterian Government.” 

Clanse 6. —Provided always, and be it further enacted, that if his 
Roval Highness Prince-Aibert shall at any time, after becoming 

such guardian and regent, marry a person professing the Roman 
|| Catholic religion, or shall cease to reside in or absent himself from 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, then, and either 
of such cases, his said roval highness shall no longer be guardian 
and regent, and all the powers and authorities which he may have 
derived by virtue of this act shall thenceforth cease end determine. 


| 
} 
| 
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2—Contigo, Ay Dios! yo vivo satisfecho 
Y viveré tan sola para ti 





Y en lo interior de mi sensible pecho 
Llama immortal siempre adora por ti. 
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Me miras tu y al punto yo respiro 
Y tu mirar desipa mi dolor 


Me gozo en el y anciosa yo respiro 
Gloria, placer, felicidad, y amor. 





MISCELLANY. 





Tue following lines, from the pen of our old friend, James Nack, 
have much of the touching sweetness and simplicity of Words- 


worth.—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


Original. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


The beautiful humanities 

Of nature, in the humblest dress, 
Speak to our sweetest sympathies 

Far more than language can express. 


I saw a ragged little boy 
Run to a withered dame’s embrace, 
To welcome her with bounding joy, 
And fondly press her haggard face. 


Her shabby garment to his eyes 
Is rich, her withered face is fair, 
For they are hers—and she supplies 
His perish’d mother's love and care. 


This world is full of pain and harm, 
And life at best is little worth ; 

Yet pure affection 1s a charm 
That almost makes a heaven of earth. 





THIRTY THOUSAND FLORINS FoR A VioLiN.—The master of the 
concerts of the grand ducal chapel of Manheim, Mr. Frenzel, one 
of the first violinists of Germany, has just purchased a violin made 
by Jacob Steiner, at the enormous price of thirty thousand florins, 
(about twelve thousand dollars.) ‘This instrument, remarkable for 
the sweetness of its tones, and perhaps the only one which now 
exists of this celebrated maker, was made in 1615, for a great lord 
of the court of the Emperour Charles VI., on the following condi- 
tions :—The purchaser paid Steiner down twenty-five louis d'or, 
(about one hundred and fifty dollars,) and entered into an engage- 
ment—first, to give him a good dinner every day ; second, to pay 
him a pension of six florins (two dollars sixty cents) a month, which, 
in case the seller should marry, should be substituted by furnishing 
three hares and twelve baskets of fruit a week ; third, to deliver 
each week the same quantity of fruit to Steiner's old nurse, during 
her life. In short, it has been calculated that, in the sixteen years 
that the execution of this contract lasted, the violin cost the pur- 
chaser nine thousand florins, (three thousand seven hundred and 
eighty dollars.) 

Anecpote or Garcia.—It is well known that Garcia never was 
a composer of much genius, but he had at least the merit of an in- 
credible facility—the following is a curious instance: When en- 

aged at Naples, he was studying a new opera which he did not 
ike ; that is to say, he was not studying it, and contented himself 
with reading his part at the rehearsals. Mademoiselle Colbran, 
since Madame Rossini, who was going to sing with him, was very 
much troubled lest he should do the same at the general rehearsal. 
But on the day of the great trial, what was her surprise when she 
heard Garcia sing a very pretty cavatina, then a recitative very 
well sustained, and so on the rest of the opera. Was it his part? 
By no means ; he had requested the prompter to send him all the 
words, and as to the music, having understood by the instrumen- 
tation the progression of the harmony in the accompaniment of the 
various pieces which he had to sing, subjecting himself to that, he 
had improvised a completely new part. 


| 


Tranguittity.—One day brings one another day ; one year fol- | 


all pleasure are in our heart ; he who seeks them elsewhere outrages || 
the divinity. My projects, my desires, and my hopes never go be- || 
without troubling it; my heart is the same; all the events of the \| 
great world would not cost me a single cure. ‘Truth is my com- | 
pass and moderation my helm. ‘The clouds arise and the clouds 

descend in rain without causing me any inquietude. When they 

conceal the sun from me by day, I try to look at the stars by night. 

My clothes are made of common cloth, my food is coarse, and the || 
thatch that covers my roof decays every year. But what would it {| 
have been to me to have been dressed in silk to-day, and to have |} 
digested costly dishes ? Golden roofs do not keep out sleeplessness I 
and care; and were the country shaken ‘by an earthquake, how || 
easily I can gain my humble door! my patrimony is at the end of | 
two arms, and every day gives me its harvest. When it is very hot, || 
I cool myself in the shade of a tree ; and when it is very cold, I i 





‘i 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS.—Fruits and flowers of all kinds are 


| lows another ; let us take the time as it comes. ‘The sources of || used to this day as a means of allegoric communication among a 


people so illiterate as the Turks. ‘The rose is principally prized 
because the Moslems suppose it grew from the perspiration of Ma- 


|, yond my own bosom, Rivers roll rapidly to the sea, and enter them || homet, and they never suilered the petal of the flower to wither on 


the ground. In all emblematical communications it is deemed the 
representation of beauty and joy ; the orange flower marks hope ; 
the marigold, despair; the amaranth, constancy ; the tulip, a re- 
proach of infidelity. It is thus that bouquets of flowers, called 
selams, supply the place of letters, and the illiterate lover conveys 
to his mistress ‘feelings and sentiments which the elaborate written 
language could scarcely express. In this manner slaves hold tender 
communications with their mistress, even in the presence of their 
terrible master. The captive Greek is generally employed as a 
gardener: by an ingenious arrangement of a parterre of flowers, he 
holds mute and eloquent discourse with her he loves, even while his 
jealous rival and master is looking on, and his instant death would 
follow a discovery. 


warm myself by working. Old age is coming upon me, but my | 


; Sociery.—In the ordinary commerce of one human being with 
| another, which takes place in the every-day routine of that dull 


children are young, and will repay me for what 1 have done for them. | 
If they always observe truth and moderation, a hundred years will || machine which is called society, especially in large cities, we pass 
not cost them a sigh. Whatever tempests may arise, tranquillity i on through life, knowing little or nothing of the human beings with 
is a port always open to the innocent heart. Hail, tranquillity of || whom we are brought in temporary contact. A cynic said, that 
the seul! Sweet charm of life, kings would sell their crowns to || language was made to conceal our ideas; and he might have 
buy thee if they knew thy value. Complete thy benefits—thou |/ added, with equal truth, that the expression of the human coun- 
hast helped me to live well—help me to die well.— Translation of || tenance was intended to convey false impressions. A great part 
a Chinese poem. || of the truth is not spoken, because there is no necessity for speak- 
Oricinat. LETTER From Beernoven.—When this eminent com- || ing it ; another great part is swallowed up by conventional false- 
poser was at the baths of ‘Toplitz, he received a letter accompanied || hoods; and the rest, or very nearly the rest, is buried under lies 
by the present of a pocket-book, from Emily M***, who had not |) that the lier think cannot be discovered. Thus, when we think of 
only a good finger for the piano, but was an enthusiastic admirer of || the great part of our ordinary acquaintance, and ask ourselves what 
his compositions, at so early an age as eight years. The following jj are their views, purposes, opinions, thoughts, feelings, dispositions, 
was }3.’s answer, and it speaks volumes in favour both of the heart || characters, we may well say with the moralist, poet, and philoso- 
and mind of the writer: || pher, ** We know nothing.” It is much to be feared, that if from 
“ Toplitz, 17th July, 1812. || society in general we were to take away all that is false in word, 
My sweet Emily ! my dear friend !—"Tis at a late hour that || look, and action, we should have nothing but a pantomime in dumb 
the answer to your letter makes its appearance ; a pressure of oc- | show, performed by very stifl automatons. 
cupations and continued ill health must be my apology. My being || Yournret sorrow.—It is a terrible thing when youth—the time 
at this spot for the recovery of my health attests the truth of this | of sport and enjoyment, the period which nature has set apart for 
; : | acquiring knowledge, and power, and expansion, and for tasting all 
tear not the laurel from the brows of Handel, Mozart, and Haydn ; the multitude of sweet and magnificent things which crowd the 
it is theirs of right; I have yet to earn it. Your pocket-book is |, ¢Teation, in their first freshness and with the zest of novelty—is 
preserved amongst tokens from many others of an esteem, which 1 | clouded with storms or drenched with tears. It is not so terrible 
am as yet far from having deserved. Go on, do not rest satisfied || bY 2ny Means when the mere ills of fortune afflict us; for they are 
with mere practice, probe the art to its inmost recesses ; it is de- | light things to the buoyancy of youth, and are soon thrown off by 
serving of the toil, for it is art and science alone which raises our |, the heart which has not learned the foresight of fresh sorrows. 
souls to heaven. If at any time your heart can cherish a wish that || The body habituates itself more easily to anything than the mind, 
I can gratify, my sweet Emily, write to me unreservedly. The | 404 privations twice or thrice endured are privations no longer. 
genuine wooer of the arts can have no pride about him; he sees, || But it is a terrible thing, indeed, when—in those warm days of 
to his sorrow, art possesses no limit ; and darkly feels, how distant youth w hen the heart is all affection, the mind longing for thrilling 
he is from the goal of his ambition; at the very moment when he sympathies, the soul eager to love and be beloved—the faults, the 
is an object of admiration to others, perchance, is lamenting that |) Ves or the circumstances of others cut us off from those swect 
he has yet to attain that point, whither his better genius illumines || natural ties with which nature, as with a wreath of flowers, has 
the path before him, like a distant sun. [ should prefer a visit to | garlanded our early days; when we have either lost and regret, or 
where you and yours are to be found, than to any rich man’s roof, , Known but to contemn, the kindred whose veins flow with the same 
whose inward poverty of soul is its own accuser. If ever I come to | blood as our own, or the parents who gave us being. : ; 
H****, it will be to greet you and yours; I admit no other title of |) . Cuu.pn0op.—Hard must be the heart and selfish the mind which 
esteem, than that which entitles a fellow-creature to be numbered |) '8 not softened and expanded by communion with sweet infancy. 








plea. A thousand thanks for the confidence you place in me ; but 











amongst the more excellent of his species ; and where I find such } The innocence of childhood is the tenderest, and not the least po- 
an one, there I build my nest. Ifyou are inclined to direct to me, || t¢®t Temonstrance against the vices and errours of grown man, if he 
dear Emily, direct your letter to this place, where I shall remain ld but listen to the lesson and take it to his heart. 
four weeks longer, or to Vienna ; either will find me. Believe me, 
and regard me as your friend and that of your family. 

Lewis Von Beetuoven.” 


i} 
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